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sion imbibed in the hearts of her monarchs; crushi 
under the iron heel of a ruthless aristocracy the slightest 
evidence ofa national will; feeding for centuties on the 


labour of an enslaved peasantry ; submittin i 
ey g to rel 8 
Rat ever locking with undiminished love to the land of | mockery established by priesteraft, which aade bes 


their fathers, even after an expatriation uninterrupted infidel ; and promoting a hatred among her subjects 
for nearly eighteen centuries, they are ready, when | which daily cried aloud for vengeance—could readil 
the time shal! be fulfilled, to “ fly thither like a cloud, | if she had been wise, have foreseen the deluge of blood 
and like a dove to their windows.”"+ From the late | which overwhelmed her in 1792-3—whether amongst 
convulsion and present drying-up of the Tarkish empire, | the multitude of rulers, the reins of government are 
from the peculiar, and in many instances moral condi- | sure to be seized by one, or whether the necessity of 
tion of the Jews throughout Europe and America, and the times originated the man, it matters not to be in. 
from the present signs of the times, which we purpose | quired now; but certain it is that the genius of such 
shortly to glance at, we hope that the redemption of | men as Napoleon is the best fitted for such convulsions 
Israel draweth nigh, that the time is at hand when the | and the spirit of glory, which they have respectively ine 
Jews “ shall be gathered from al] lands, planted in their | augurated, becomes in each instance not only the wisest 
own land, and not plucked up any more.” But whether | divinity to unveil, for their stability as sovereigns, but: 
our opinions from the present signs of the times prove | jt was the one of all others which accorded best with the 
correct or not, we are assured of this, that two thou-| yain character of this warlike nation. The remem. 
sands of years, through nearly which period it has been | brance of the victories of the first Wipoleon was the mak 
dormant, can neither render extimet the title nor pro- | agent in the election as President of the second, 


; scribe the heaven-chartered right of the seed of Abra- One main difference between these t gk 
and I sincerely trust that no step of this kind will be taken | },4m jn the final and everlasting possession of the land | ;, undoubtedly the religion they seadenks To be vital, 


Jewish employers. Two wrongs do not make one| of Canaan; that God will remember the land, and will |. ¢,ith must be a 
right, and the mental gather unto it His ancient people; and that His word | fe 
a generated by the other. Each, no doubt, is i 
the A GLANCE AT EUROPE, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, | for the jones temperament of the people. 
pailty iniquity. in THE RETURNS OF THE JEWS TO! religion such as that of Rome could not possibly exist, 
t us not now, in a moment of irritation, be carried away toe peace, for the advance- and 
to the of ‘ment of their fellow-men, in the path. of progress and hold; and the present state ing 
the we Jews will rather submit to wrong especially vor the wr proof, on the other hand, that only where it is favoured 
do wrong, Pablicopinion, I feel sure, will ia this | despotism and superstition can it find soil to teke, 
stance too our grievance ‘as it has in so many others. root. At the same time, while it must be conceded 
By this, however, I would not advise our co-religionists to he that France is vastly superior as a nation to those 
‘thetic. If it would be cruel to avenge on the pion al around it which are also under Roman Catholic sway, 
innocent the guilt of the culpable, we may yet do sides atontie are gathering, heavy and lurid with rather tolerated 
ish the guilty. The persons who attended Mr. ce than believed in with any conviction 
mow what purpose they are ext; tuk of its truth, W ere it necessary to his schemes for him § 
invited. They now know that the object is seduction from rolling, ready at any moment te overwhelin us: hile to abjure it, it is doubtful whether the whole army % 
the Goll of their fathers. Forewarned is forearmed. | »}, great sea of peoples is swelling with mighty waves, a Sie with ‘ pope at their head, would prevent 
Should they, however, continue to attend any future meet- | 4 \inong of the storm which is ready to burst. How in apo:con patting iimself against it, 
ings of this kind, they can no longer plead ignorance Of T oe short a time this. eesioud. date of things has arisen The Pore has in truth of late had abundant cause to 
the object. They would attend with tueir eyes open.| youig puzzle the most able politician to explain. complain bitterly of the treatment he has received from 
They must be considered with suspicion, and as marked | pF yonts have crowded, in the last ten years, so closely his children. With little reverence for his sanctity, Na- 
men. It would then become the duty of the synagogues upon each other, so antagonistic in their principles, and poleon, his eldest son, has subjected him to humiliation 
and the Board of Guardians to regard thew as aliens from | ,,, opposite to the most shrewd conjectures, as to baffle sadly inconsistent with his assumptions, Alternating 
the Jewish community, who have no special claim to any | she most sagacious and cautions amongst us. between the power of France on the one hand, and 
of the benefactions which these bodies dispense to their]  ], ;, easy for reputed wisdom to shake its head, and Austria on the other, the spurious apostle has been in 4 
members in the hour of need. It would then become the point to this fact, or this individual, and say “ Had no small danger of being forsaken by both, with the 
duty of Mr. Mason to provide bodily for those for whom } thi, been done, or had he not done that, the case would | P°SSessions which ages had left in his grasp rudely 
he manifested spiritually so much solicitude. The Jewish | } ave been widely different ;” but the fact is, they who wrenched from him; with dissensions in the remnant 
community has quite enough te do to take care of its own) with enlarged views have for many years past investi- | 0f his small patrimony, his supreme authority acknow- 
poor; it need not burden itself with either candidates for gated the general tendencies of the various elements at ee — few, becoming more and more a 
ror andthe leh ash ply | Among he ad with whe 
= must in the end work for itself, have perceived that itis 
| a S, us to the general complica ut that we are now 
RETURN TO THE LAND OF JUDEA. reaping ns fruit of oa cai growth. Neither,| Here, again, must be evident the fruit, ripening from 
The final restoration of the. Jews to Judea is an open indeed, ought it to seem strange that such results are such an origin and growth, springing up suddenly into 
question. In giving insertion to the article under the | before us. To look back up@n the road we have already | POWST by the support of barbarian Emperors ; holding 
sbove title, forwarded to us by a correspondent of the | traversed for the last hundred and fifty years, is but to the bodies and souls of men in the grasp ofits idolatrous 
Christian religion, we feél bound to state that there are | run upon the several lines of national policies, which, and blasphemous worship ; armed with the dread powers 
many Jews wlio have ceased to wish for this consumma- | having command on the past with distinct and definite of superstition ; fattening on the ignorance and blunders 
tion, and many Christians who disbelieve it. It is, | purposes, will just as assuredly run forward with the of its votaries ; allowing no expansion of intellect, save 
however, undeniable that the prophets refer to this | same clearness to their separate goals. in ways favourable to its influence; pursuing with a 
event over and over again, and that these prophetic} 1t must be evident to every one familiar with history, | 4¢44!y animosity the slightest trace of spiritual or even 
references form part and parcel of our liturgy. As these | that practically—however the great thread may have temporal freedom ; awing men by ‘ita ‘marvellous system 
prophecies are so well known, we have, in order to eco- | seemed broken here and there, or temporary delays | Ofjesuitical police, and the maligoant cruelty with which 
nomise space, omitted the lengthy quotations made by | haye taken place—the principles of each have advanced | }t punishes the slightest disobedience to its injanctions, 
the writer, substituting for them the references, asevery | with their progress as a nation, so much so that any | it 1s quite clear that its perpetuity depends upon its 
ove interested in the watter can read the passages in | right-judging and far-seeingindividual might have prog- | 8¥8te™ remaining intact, and that as soon as the clouds 
his copy of the Scriptures :— | nosticated with a degree of certainty, little short of which obscure its real nature have thinned away before 
(Deut. xxx. 3,4, 5; Isaiah xi. 11, 12; Isaiah lx. 8 | prophetical, where such and such modes of action must the light of a true gospel liberty, its thraldam will be 
—10, &c; Jerem. xxxi. 37; Ezek. xxxvi. 8, 10, 24 ; | have tended. thrown off for ever. : 
aq Ezek, xxxvii. 21, &c.; Zech. ix. 12, &c.; Amos ix.| Eno ann, exulting in her political and conscientious | Ah Rome! Rome: The cup of thy iniquity is indeed 
4 13, 14, 15. Micah ii. 12.) freedom, has not yielded one jot of her constitutional overflowing, the knell of thy impending doom has al- 
. These prophecies, exclusive of many others, need no | belief. Standing firm upon this broad basis, she has | teady struck. Bless the Lord; the chains of the vilest 
4 comment. They declare, as clearly as language can,| advanced step by step, “pushing before her, wherever | Slavery that ever fettered humanity are fast falling away. 
: that the Jews shall return to Judea, and be at last per-| ker foot has visited, the spirit which has originated in The blood of the noble army of martyrs has not -been 
manently re-established in the jand of their fathers. | her island home. Untrammelled by personal despotism | Spent for naught. The prayers of our tortured saints 
which has fettered other nations, and intoleraat of the | have not reached heaven in vain ! 
(To be continued.) 
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shall “ be raised up as an ensign among the nations:’"® 
not naturalised to the isles of the Gentiles, either by law 
or affection, or bound to any»soil by the possession of 
fixed property, which would be of no easy transference. 


F [We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent's opinions.) 
Mn. Mason axp nis Conversion 

Rarely has an attempt at conversion excited so much 
indignation in the community as that of Mr. Mason, the 
manager of Messrs. Bousfield. It is instinctively felt ina 
free country to be an unpardonable abuse of the power of 
the employer over the employed, a kind of threat and 
coercion, hardly differing from the employment of physical 
force, resorted to in the middle ages, and calculated to in- 
troduce into trade a most obnoxious element, that can only 
violently agitate the usual current of employment, and 
altogether disturb the customary relation between master and 
servant. 1 have heard various suggestions made to meet 
the evil. Among others it was proposed that by way of 
retaliation, Jewish employers should be called upon to get 
Judaism preached to their workmen, or to discharge their 

istian workmen, and offer the vacant places to the 
Jewish workmen exposed to Mr. Mason's converstonist 
f? tactics. I cannot approve of either of these propositions, 
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The uniform experience of the literal truth of every 
prediction respecting their past history may suffice to} religious fanaticism of an idolatrons worship—stained 
as she is with many follies and some crimes—shie still 


give assurance of the certainty of their predicted resto- 
stands almost alone among the nations around her in 


ration, And amidst many signs that the “‘ times of the Cracow.—Tue New Carer Kasst.—The “ Israelit” 


Gentiles” are drawing towards their fulfilment, many 


concurring circumstances seem also to be * preparing ” 


the way of the children of Israel, scattered as they have 


been for so many ages through the world, and main- 
taining all their distinctive cheracteristics. Their whole 


the type and essence of perfect liberty—civil wars and 
regicides will no doubt for ever rest as blots upon her 
shield; but it is still questionable whether the develop- 
ment of the democratic element in a nation to the 
ultimate upbearing of an established oligarchy, could 


describes in Vivid colours the honours with which the new 


‘Chief Rabbi of Cracow, Rabbi Simon Schreiber, of Mat- 


tersdorf, Hungary, was received by his congregation. At 
the station of Schubin, a few miles from Cracow, he found 
the wardens, accompanied by several hundreds of the most 


history forbids the thought that they will ever mingle 
among the nations, or cease to be what they have ever 
been—*“‘ a peculiar people ;” but while their history as 
a nation gave for the space of many generations une- 
quivocal attestations of an over-ruling Providence, sus- 
taining the theocracy of the commonwealth of Israel ; 
and while during a period of still greater duration they 
have been ‘‘a people seaitered and peeled,”’ yet, after 
the lapse of so many ages, they are still reserved for 
illustrating the truth, the merey, and the glory of the 
God of Isracl—*' at eventide it shall be light” (Ezek, 
_xiv. 7). They now begin, centuries of persecution and 
spoliation having passed sway, to: participate in cases 
‘too numerous to be specified in benefits arising from 
the alfered state of the times. And possessed as in an | upon the earth.” 
unexampled degree they are of “ silver and gold,” and} Francg, on the other hand, with the seed of oppres- 
of large portions of the public funds of various king-| —— ~- ' 
doms, they may be said even now in some manner “to 


have been effected with less bloodshed or crime. At 
all events, it is something for Englishmen to be abie to 
say that, while enjoying all the freedom consistent 
with the peace of the country, they have agreed so well 
among themselves that mo foreign power has planted 
her foot upon her shores for about eight hundred years; 
that their energy and industry have made them the 
most powerful nation in the world; and that at the 
moment when other countries are trembling at the 
issues that are before them, and uncertain ef the loyalty 
of their subjects, they are resting on the truest affection 
for their sovereign, the firmest confidence in them- 
selves, and in the calm resolve to act as becomes a pi- | 
oneer of peoples in “the great conflict that is coming 


respectable members of the congregation, waiting for him. 
The terminus of Cracow, on his arrival there, was filled 
by 10,000 individuals, among whom there were several 
deputations from other religious bodies. Loud shouts 
saluted him ; the soldiers and police had to line the streets, 
in order to render his passage to the synagogue prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless, it took him three hours to reach 
the sacred building, so great was the crowd. The diss 
course which he delivered in the synagogue raised the 
enthusiasm for him to its highest pitch. In the evening 
the Jewish quarter was illuminated. ——- 


Execrro Sitrvser-piate “sets off” a table as perfectly as 
real silver, and you have all the beauty of the more costly 
material without that anxiety and risk which often attend its 
possession. Mappin Brothers, of London-bridge, for fifty years 
have been gaining confidence for the superior quality and ¢x- 
snldeteinaniie din a céllence of their manufactures. Manufactory, Qneen’s Cutlery 
* The writer is quite mistaken on the presumed wealth of | Works, Sheffield. Illustrated priced Catalogues sent post-firee 


herit the riches of the Gentiles ;” and commanding as oe Jews. There are undoubtedly wealthy Jews ; but the mass | 00 application to London-bridge. 
& great measure they do the rate of exchange pol is exceedingly poor. There are probably proportion- Fiddle. Threaded, | | King’s. 
oughout, Europe, they are entitled from the present ately more poor Jews than poor Christians.—Ed. J. C. | Per Doz. s. d s d. | s. d. s. d. | 6 d.. © eid - 


+ This is another mistake of the writer. The Jews, where- | Table spoons 
a they are permitted, hold as much landed property as their 
hristian neighbonrs, and are as strongly attachéd to their | Dessert Spoons and Forks, Teaspoo mate 
countries as the rest of their J. C. Mappin Brothers, established in Sheffield A.D, 1830 


hence Of money on the security of governments, and 
On the art and results of war, to high political consider- 
Stion ; and the time may not thus be remote when they 
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A RIDDLE. 5 
Solution of No 24—* Kiss.” 
Nommer XXV. 


As most have in their bibles read, 
I of Damascus was the head; : 
But now a days to English ears, 

Like something else my name appears, 

It calls to mind a hardened juice, 

Exuding largely from the spruce. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM LXXXIX, 
(Continued irum our last.) 


For of the virtues, which adorn 

Thy saints, the source and glory Thou; 
And in Thy favour, shall our horn 

Be raised aloft to grace our brow 
For He that help to us affords, 
Is the Eternal, Lord of lords; 
The King, who deigns with us to dwell— 
The Holy-One of Israel. 


Then to Thy Holy-One, Thy word, 
In vision speaking, kindly said 

**One, mighty euccour to afford, 
“ Thy help and saviour I have made, 

“ One, from among the people, I, 

“ Electing, have exalted high ; 

** David my servant I have found, 

“ And as my King anointed crowned. 


“ To him my never-changinghand, 
“In lasting friendship, I will plight ; 
“T by his side will ever stand, 
“ And him Mine arm shall clothe in might, 
“ On him shall no invader rude, . 
“To levy tribute, dare intrude; 
“Nor shall the son of wickedness 
“ On him with hand of iron press. 


“ With arm outstretched, before his face, 
“ Will I beat down his every foe— 
“ With contumely, and disgrace, 
“His adversaries overthrow. 
“But him I, with My faithfulness 
“ And mercy, will for ever bless ; 
“ And in My name his horn of power, 
“Even to the heavens, shall peerless tower. 
“T will moreover cause his hand 
‘‘ The sceptre of the ocean sway, 
“ His right arm shall o’erstretch the land, 
“ The rivers shall his law obey. 
“In Me confiding, he shall ery— 
“Thou art my Father, ever nigh— 
“My God, and my Redeemer kind, 
“The Rock where I salvation find. 
“ Him also will I surely make 
“My highest-born ; by right of birth, 
“ A just precedence he shall take 
“ ©’er all the monarchs of the earth. 
“ For him will I, for evermore, 
“ My grace and mercy keep in store; 
“ With him My cov’nant shall,secure 
“To generations all, endure. 
“T also to his seed have given 
“Duration, that shall never cease ; 
“ His throne, throughout the days of heaven, 
“In strength and glory shall increase. 
“And if his children break My law, 
“Or from My ways their steps withdraw, 
“ My statutes should they not observe, 
“Or from My precepts erring swerve, 
“Then to their trespass or neglect, 
“ The chastening rod I will apply, 
“ And by afflictions to correct 
“ Their waywardness and errors try. 
“My kindness true I thus may prove, 
“ But never will from him remove ; 
“ My faithfulness shall not be found 
‘‘ An idle word, an empty sound. 
(To be continued.) 


CREATION.—Cuap. XXXII. 


Genera and Species, Facts and Analogies. 

It has been shown, that there are many facts tending 
to favour the idea of all organic genera and species 
having originated with individuals, that were not formed 
in their perfect state by a sudden aggregation of inor- 
ganic elements, but that were developed from nucleated 
cells, in a manner analogous to that, In which they are 
now developed, and as respects many organisms in a 
manner precisely the same. 

The chief difficulty rests with the higher organisms ; 
for with them itis indispensable to suppose a break of 
continuity in. the manner of development, unless the 
theory of the gradual transmutation of species be as- 
sumed. But as there is not sufficient evidence to sup- 
port that theory, it is needful to search for some other 
explanation of the manner in which organic genera and 
species have originated. 

Besides the broad fact, that all organisms whatever 
are at present developed from nucleated cells, we have 
this other, that all the higher orgavisms, during their de- 
velopment, assume the forms of organisms lower in the 
scale of organization thas themselves—passing through 
geveral such transformations, before attaining the per- 
fect organization peculiar to their kind. We have 
‘moreover the exact similitude of the offspring to the 
parent, in the case of ordinary generation, and vice versa 
the similitude of the parent to the offspring. From this 
last fact it may be fairly inferred, that the first indi- 
vidual or pair, in each species, was in all essential par- 
ticulars exactly like those now existing—having every 
part and organ precisely the same. We have next this 
general principle, that in nature there is never formed 
any part or organ as a mere make-believe ; but each has 


‘its assigned useful purpose. 


From these premises it follows, that the first indi- 
Vidaal, or pair, of all the species of higher animal or- 
ganisms must have been nourished, daring the earlier 
‘stages of growth, in a manner similar to that in which 
the samie organisms are now nourished, during the like 
‘Stages of their development. For the principle of pa- 
‘Tental resemblance leads to the conclusion, that the first 
individual of every mammalian species including man, 


had an umbilicus—The principle, that no organ or part 


is formed in vain, compels us to suppose that umbilicus 
not to have been a mere useless semblance, but to have 
subserved the same purpose as it does now—conse- 
quently that it was the closed up remnant of the vas- 
cular attachment, by which the individual was nour- 
ished, during the early stages of development. We thus 
arrive, by a fair induction, at the conclusion, that the 
first individuals of the higher organic species were 
formed—not by a sudden aggregation of inorganic mole- 
cules, but by growth and umbilical nutrition. 

The inquiry is thus greatly narrowed ; for it only re- 
mains to be considered, to what the umbilicus may have 
been attached, and from what source the nourishment 
may have been derived. In the ordinary case of gesta. 
tion, the nucleated cells, which are developed into the 
perfect organism, find in the parent a nidus, or site for 
development, and an adequate supply of nourishment, 
through the umbilical vessels. But it is plain that, set- 
ting aside the theory of transmutation, we must suppose 
a breach of continuity at this stage, in the case of all 
the higher organisms. It is this breach of continuity, 
that constitutes the main—indeed the only difficulty in 
the inquiry; for at this point, we are of necessity left 
without the light of experience and are compelled to re- 
sort to the less certain guidance of analogy. 

The phenomenon, which of all others seems best cal- 
culated to bridge over this chasm in the evidence, is that 
of alternate generation—particularly the case of the pro- 
duction of free-moving organisms, from a fixed polypus 
of a lower grade of development. We have here a good 
dasis for analogy ; because all the higher animals, in 
the course of their fetal development, pass through a 
polypous stage of organisation. Indeed, during the 
whole progress of uterine growth, the fotus bears a 
certain analogy to a polypus. Nor isthere wanting a 
still more curious link in the analogical chain. For in 


| like manner as a free-swimming MeJusa may, by alter- 


nate generation, produce either another free-swimming 
Medusa like itself, or merely a polypus—so in the case 
of the higher organisms, while in most instances they 
generate other individuals like themselves, yet under 
certain exceptional circumstances, there may be pro- 
duced an uterine polypus, which seems incapable of 
farther individual development. 

We have moreover in nature many examples of the 
arrest of individua! organisms, at a certain stage of their 


| development, and their becoming fertile at that stage—~ 


giving birth to’ offspring, capable of passing through 
subsequent steps to a higher grade of organisation. 

All these facts and analogies, when viewed in their 
mutual bearings, lead the reflecting mind to form con. 
ceptions of the method, which may have been devised 
by the Creator, for the origination of organic genera 
and species, very diverse either from the notion of the 
first individuals having been formed at once, and in per- 
fection, by an instantaneous aggregation of inorganic 
particles, or from the theory of gradual transmutation, 
by the modification of individuals, and the transmission 
of parental peculiarities to the offspring. To give even 
a meagre outline of these more refined conceptions how- 
ever, will require a separate chapter. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM OF THE HOLY 


(From Munk’s Palestine.” ) 
(Continued from No, 331.) 

AND ORNAMENTAL 
The gardens of Palestine were rich in perfumes of va- 
rious kinds; in the midst of that enchanting scene'which 
surrounded on all sides the two lovers in the Song of 
Songs, the sweetest odours are wafted, and flower and 
i perfume yield all their charms to the love-language of 
the betrothed. Many plants, which supply images to 
the author of the Song, and which were only known to 
the Hebrews, are objects of luxury introduced from 
foreign countries, such as India and Arabia. We only 
mention here such ag were indigenous to the country. 
“My love,” says the lover in the Song, “‘is like a 
cluster of Gopher among the vines of Engedi.” This 
plant is the same as that which the Arabs call Al-henna, 
{t is very common both in Palestine and Egypt. By 
the ancients it was called Cyprus (or Kupros), a name 
which is used in the Greek and Latin versions instead 
of the Hebrew word Gopher. It is the “ Lawsonia 
inermis ’ of Linnaeus, a shrub which grows as tall as 
a man, whose leaves, which resembie those of the myr- 
tle, do not fall off in winter. ‘The flowers which grow 
at the extremity of the branches, forma kind of ciuster. 
The variety of the colours, and the agreeable fragrance 
of the flowers of henna, constitute an ornament of which 
the females are very fond, This plant forms an impor- 
tant article in the toilette of Orientals ; its jeaves, boiled 
in water, are dried and pulverised, and form a powder 
of an orange colour, with which the females stain their 
nails and hair. ‘The lover in the Song speaks also of 
the ** Mandragora which giveth perfume.” This plant 
grows wild in Palestine and in the adjoining countries, 
Mettion is also made of this in Genesis (xxx. 14), from 
which it appears that as early as the time of Jacob, the 
Orientals considered the mandrakes 4 remedy for bar- 
renness, a belief still common throughout the East. 

Of flowers Palestine presents us with hyacinths, jon- 
quilles, anemonies, and tazettes, in the region of Car. 
mel; thie plain of Sharon abounds in roses, lilies, 
narcissuses, and gilli-flowers. The betrothed says 
(Cant. ii. 1), ‘7 am the Narcissus of Sharon—the lily 
of the valley. Formerly there were beautiful roses in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho (Sirach xxiv. 18); they 
are at present found in the village of St. John, in the 
desert of that name. That which is called the rose of 
Jericho (anastatica hierochunta, Lino.) is nothing else 
than a shurub foar or five finger lengibsin height, which 
consists of a multitude of small branches, on which 
exceedingly small leaves and flowers are set. The 
pilgrims say that these roses grow in the desert, on all 


the spots upon which Mary, in her flight to Egppt, set 


‘to all others.” 


stance obtained from the branches of the Cilatus 
a passage in the Song (iv. 6}, it would appear that 


her foot. It is said that the rose of Jericho, though 


previously withered, blooms anew when placed in water. 


Riller states a case in which this happened with one 
that was tried after seven years, and which had been 
one of a number brought from the Holy Land in the 
time of the crusades, and preserved as ha 

Palestine was celebrated in ancient times for its balm. 
Pliny says (Hist. Nat. xii. 25), ‘It is admitted that 
the balm obtained from the land of Judea is preferable 
Strabo also adds that this balm was 
only found in the gardens of Jericho, and, aceording to 
Justin, it yielded Jadea a large part of its revenues. [It 
is evident that none of these writers were acquainted 


} with the balm of Arabia. We must not confound the 


balm of Jadea, a shrub of one or two cubits, with that 
of Mecca, which grows as tall as a Grenadier. The balm 
was cultivated in two celebrated gardens near Jeri¢ho 
and Engendi. These gardens were destroyed by the 
Jews in their war with the Romans, but were again 
rebuilt by the latter. It is spoken of in the eighteenth 
century (vide Rilter, pp. 349, 350). The balm is dis- 
tilled from the shrub in the months of June, July, and 
Angust; they obtained it by making incisions in the 
bark, an operation that required considerable tact, and 
for which it was necessary to employ a piece of stone 


or glass. Abdallatif, an Arab physician of the twelfth 
century, gives full details asto the manner of collecting 
the balm. 
best balm was foand in Palestine in ancient times, bat 
in his own time it could no longer be found in that 
country. Under Pompey the balm of Jericho was borne 
in triumph at Rome. In the Bible the country of 
Gilead is often spoken of as the place where a healing 
balm was to be found. 
writers place the balm ia the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
Oedmann, snd after him Rosenmaller, has taken the 
balm of Gilead to be the “oi! of Zakkum "’ (oleaginus 
angustifolius, Linn.), which is the “mvrobalanus” of 
the ancients (Plin. !. xii.c. 21). The Zakkum, which 
is found at the present day in Palestine, resembles a 
palm-tree; its fruit is not unlike an acorn without the 
eup, beneath the bark of which a pulpy substance is 
found, and then a kernel from which the Arabs extract 
an oil, which they reckon a very useful application to 
wounds. Among the products of Gilea two others are 
mentioned in Genesis, under the names of Necoth and 
Lot. 
not agreed as to the meaning of tliese words, 
majority of modern scholars take the Necoth to be gum 
tragacanth, a product of a tree of that name, and the 


He says also that, according to Galen, the 


All the Greek and Roman 


The ancient versions and the commentators are 


The 


Lot they suppose to be the Labdanum, a resinous sub. 
From 


ancient Palestine yielded myrrh and frankincense. 
Texttre Materiars. — Palestine produced flax, 
hemp, and cotton. Flax was cultivated before the 
Hebrews took possession of the land. The two ex. 
plorers whom Joshua sent to Jericho were concealed by 
Rahab under bundles of flax, which were placed on the 
roof, probably with the view of drying them in the sun- 
shine. Before the Babylonian captivity we no not find 


definite mention made of any other fibrous plant except 


flax, The Shesh, of which mention is often made in 
the Pentateuch (in the Latin and Greek versions it is 
called ‘ byssus"), and which many learned men among 
the moderns suppose to be cotton, is merely, according 
to the opinions of the ancient rabbis, a particular kind 
of flax. The virtuous woman in the Proverbs of Solomon 
(xxxi. 13) employs herself with wool and flax only. 
The vestments of the priests were of linen. Isaiah 
speaks of cords of flex (xlii. 3; xliii. 17), and of tow 
(i. 31).. Jevemiah speaks of linen girdles. Hemp, ori- 
cinally a Persian plant, was not cultivated by the an- 
ciert Hebrews ; it is not spoken of in the Bible: bat 
the Mishnah mentions it under the name of Kaubos or 
Kannabos. The cotton plant was not probably intro- 
duced into Palestine till the time of the last kings of 
Judah. The word Bouss (9795, the byssus of the 
ancients), which is met with in’ the Biblical writings of 
a later day, euch as the Chronicles, Esther, or Ezekiel, 
meant cotton, perhaps. ‘The early rabbis, understand 
the word Bouss to mean fisx, and the Misbnal calls 
cotton SO {H3, weol of the vine,” which proves that 
the rabbis did not understand the biblical word to mean 
eotton.t 


Orpver or tre Rep FEactr.—It ig 
known that the late king, whenever he conferred the order 
of the Ked kagle on a Jew, substituted the figure of the 
sun for the cross. ‘Lhe present king has abolished this 
distinction. 

Bertin.—A hearing of the 
religious indifference prevailing at Berlin, one would think 
that all study of the rabbinical writings in private families 
is quite extinct ; yet this is not the case. There actually 
exists in the Prussian capital, as we learn from the “ Isra- 
elit,” for the exclusive study of the Talmud, a school 
which is attended by 98 pupils. The school is divided 
into five classes, in the lowest of which the reading of 
Hebrew is taught; whilst in the highest the Talmud is 
studied. ‘The establishment is supported by an association 
known by the title of 


* Doubtless because the leaves of the cotton plant resemble 
those of the vine. 

¢ Jahn, Rosenmu'ler, Gesenius, and other learned men who 
have written on biblical archeology, consider cottoa of only 
to be the Bouss, but also the Shesi, whieh is #pokea of in the 
history of Joseph in Egypt; but the traditions of the early 
rabbis, who reach somewhat near to biblical times, are not fo 
be rejected. The resemblance of the words Bouss and Byasas 
proves nothing ; Dyssus has itself an extremely vague meaning, 
and is sometimes used for flax. Besides, the celebrated philo- 
logist Voss, who has examined the subject profoundly, proves 
that cotton, originally obtaimed in the Isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian gulf, was not known amoog the Hebrews until a jicsle 


before the Babylonian captivity, aud still later among the - 


Egyptians. 
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Shillings for the first 

Pablic Companies and Societies—Five Shilings for 

seven lines, ond Bixpepes for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
about ten words. 

“ or Advertisements over in the body of 

Paper the charge is a third more than the scale. : 

exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 

jings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 

all auch Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 

Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 

borders are charged double. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


: A Protestant of the Old School.—If the writer will authenticate the 
ul 

| 


letter we will publish it. Death and Sleep.—A translation of 
this beautiful composition has appeared in our columns some 
time ago. The Rev. J. Rabbinowitz, Cape Town.—Letters re- 
ceived; parcel forwarded, as directed. He is, no doubt, by this 
time, in possession of our communication of February last. We 
have lately had to decline taking in books on which a heavy post- 
age was demanded. The charge for the last was eight shillings. 
We declare again that neither letters nor parcels can be taken in 
unless 


Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— 
Mr. Lewis Heilbron, Birmingham, up to July 18, 1861, 4s.; Mr. 
M. Goldstone, Manchester, up to June 30, 1861, 8s.; Rev. Simon 
Caro, Norwich, up to March 31, 1861, 4s.; Rev. 8, M, Isaacs, 
New York, up to Mareh 31, 1861, 16s.; Mr. J. Hyman, Man- 
chester, up to March, 31, 1861, 4s. 

Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot 
be noticed. 

Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week. 

Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


Friday May3 | Iyar23 
24 closes at 8.6, 
Wid, Lev. xxv. 1. 


Haphtorah, Jerem. xvi. — 
Friday next will be 


Saturday 


The Iewish Chronicle, 


Bebrew Observer. 
LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 3, ‘1861. 


MODEL LODGING HOUSES FOR JEWISH 
; POOR. 

Had we been asked what work of benevolence, in the 
present state of the community, we considered most con- 
ducive to the well-being of our humbler classes, we should 
have pointed precisely to the movement announced in our 
advertising pages of last week, under the title which heads 
these remarks. The scheme of establishing model lodging- 
houses is an emanation of the reflecting spirit which cha- 
racterises our age, and is indeed the culminating point of 
all those philanthropic efforts which thoughtful and en- 
lightened charity has put forth in our own days. There 
have, no doubt, at all times been men whose chief object 
in life was the mitigation of human misery ; but neither 
the state of social or physical science allowed of their 
apprehending clearly the causes of this misery, and, still 
less, devising any eflicient means for its alleviation. Like 
the empiric in medicine, it was their fate to combat 
symptoms. The seat of the evil was either altogether 
hidden from them, or, if perceptible, beyond their reach. 
They could only give, and give, and give, and be aston- 
ished that the more they gave the more was required. 
The chasm at their feet seemed to widen in proportion to 
the efforts made to fill it. 

It was reserved for the scientific progress of our age to 
define the objects of the feeling of benevolence implanted 
in every sympathetic heart, to point out the direction 
which it ought to pursue, the conditions under which scope 
should be allowed to it, and to convert what is a mere 
instinct with the mass into a clear conception, under the 
control and guidance of the presiding intellect. We now 
not only know what benevolence’ought or ought not to aim 
at, but we also distinctly perceive the line of demarcation 
beyond which the operations of charity can only prove 
mischievous. And extensive as is the domain of philanthropy, 
We yet do not see in it a movement of more public utility, 

more consonant to the spirit of our age, and more con- 
ducive to promcte the ends of true morality, than that the 
Object of which is to provide improved dwellings for the 
poor, Almost impossible as it was for former ages to per- 
Cave the close, nay, the necessary connection between the 


‘Wretched ‘dwellings of the poor and much of the popular 


NUMBE% | physical misery, of the moral and intellectual degradation 


5 | modern science, cannot experience the slightest difficulty 


_ | united by the closest ties; will createa morbid craving 


of the mass and of its seeming unimprovability, yet the 
reflecting in our own days, with the increased light of 


in tracing the effect back to its true cause. We now know 
what our fathers did not—how to estimate the value of a 
proper supply of light, air, and water. We now know 
whereof our fathers had only a dim perception—that if 
food, drink, and shelter are the indispensablé.conditions 
for the preservation of life, these cannot insure to it 
healthfulness, and still less vigour. We now clearly per- 
ceive what our fathers did not seem to heed—that a dark 
hole in which a whole family is huddled together, which is 
deprived of all domestic conveniences, which from its con- 
struction does not admit of the observance of the common- 
| est decencies of life, cannot but reflect its gloom upon the 
temper of the tenants, cannot but destroy all self-respect 
in them, cannot but nip every higher aspiration in the bud, 
and cannot but tend to brutalise them. We now know 
what our fathers did not—that every organism is a sun- 
flower, instinctively seeking the face of the light, and 
withering if not permitted to bathe in it, and that the 
straggling ray that only at midday dispels the twilight in 
the abodes of the poor is as little able to impart a healthful 
colour to their pallid cheeks, and vigour to their flaccid 
muscles, as it would be to paint the lily of the field, or to 
bestow luxuriance upon thegreen foliage. We now know what 
our fathers did not seem to notice—that a crowded room 
serving for all domestic purposes, if not admitting of ven 

tilation, must soon become the seat of most noxious effluvia 
and exhalations, must deposit in the respiratory organs the 
germs of consumptive diseases, must impair the digestive 
ofyans, lower the tone of the nervous system, and predis- 
pose the constitution for those malignant fevers which have 
found their permanent home amidst the squalor of wretch. 
edness—that, if full of draughts, it will entail upon the 
miserable tenants rheumatism, in those hundreds of forms 
in which it racks its victims. We know whereto our 
fathers did not seem to have paid regard—that the cheer- 
lessnesss of the dwellings of the poor, and the sickly, 
noisome atmosphere pervading them, will unconsciously to 
the miserabletenants, according to their predisposition, either 
unnaturally irritate or depress them ; will lead to quarrels 
among the members of the family, to domestic discord, and 

to indifference to each other among those that ought to be 


after excitement out of the house; will, to the utter neg- 
lect and ultimate physical and moral ruin of the children, 
carry the husband to the pot-house, and the ‘wife to the 
gin-palace, there to drown “the feeling of the misery at 
home, there to seek that stimulus which exhilarating con- 
versation or reading, innocent recreations, and the endear- 
ments of an affectionate family, would have supplied in a 
differently constituted home. We now know how much 
sickness and how much bodily suffering the wretched 
dwellings of the poor infliet, how many widows and how 
many orphans they annually cast upon society; how, 
many wife-beaters, how many shrews and slatterns, how 
many drunkards, and how many candidates for the gaol 
and reformatory they create. , In a word, we know now the 


heedlessness of the laws of the mind and body, and the 
penalty we must be prepared to pay, should we wilfully 
shut our eyes to the light breaking upon us. 


Happily for our generation, philanthropists, with heads 
not less enlightened than hearts sympathetic, are ready 
to retrieve the faults of the past. Feeling that in 
these cases an interference of the law would be useless, 
‘and that a change for the better cannot be expected from 
landlords, whose interest, like that of the slavers in the 
middle passage, it is to pack as many wretches as possible 
in the narrowest space permitted by the legislature ; to 
lay out the smallest amount possible in improvements or 
repairs of their property, and to draw therefrom as large 
an amount of profit as practicable—philanthropists have 
wisely determined to take the matter into their own hands. 
By erecting dwellings for the poor free from the defects 
complained of, and in unison with the sanitary conditions 
established by science, and letting them at rents commen- 
surate with the scanty means of the humbler classes, yet 
high enough to pay a small per centage to the landlords, 
they confer a doub‘e boon upon the masses. Not only are 
the model lodging-houses, with all the conveniences. and 
comforts of a cheerful home, open to them, but the whole- 
some competition thus created has compelled the lodging- 
house keepers, in order to retain their former tenants, to 
lower the rents, and to improve the dwellings which they 
wish to let. | 

The movement is comparatively new. The area over 
which it has spread is naturally not yet large enough for 
the effects to be deeply felt. But the movement has ex- 
isted long enough, and has spread sufficiently wide to 
prove that, as an experiment, its success is no longer 
doubtful, and that, when fully understood by the benevo-, 
lent, in possession of the means for helping on the scheme, 
and sufficiently appreciated by the poor to avail themselves 
of the boon—it will work in the large towns a most salu- 
tary change on the face of society. We therefore perceive 
with great delight that communal philanthropy is alive to 


full penalty which our fathers‘paid for their ignorance or | 


the boon also to the Jewish poor. The excellency of the 
object in view, the amount of sympathy already extended 
to it, as evinced by the subscription of nearly £6000 
and the judiciousness of the plan of issuing £25 shares, 
thus enabling all classes to participate in the movement, ig 
to us a sure guarantee of its success. We therefore sin. 


cerely trust that the meeting convened for Sunday next 
will be numerously attended, and complete the philan. 
thropic work so auspiciously begun. 


Boarp or Deputies.—The Board met last night. We 
have, at this late hour, only time to state that a letter from 
the Foreign Office was read, in which Lord John Russell 
declared the reception of a deputation on the Mortara affair 
inexpedient, the King of Italy being at this moment wholly 
without influence at Rome. 

VoLUNTEER Batt.—The 11th Tower Hamlets Vo. 
lunteers are making arrangements for a ball on Monda 
evening next. ‘This corps, as known, consists chiefly of 
co-religionists. Will the novelty of this feature attract a 
large company ? The ball certainly takes place under 
distinguished patronage, and the stewards, we are assured 
are making efforts to render the festivity as splendid as" 
possible, and to bring together a brilliant gathering. May 
the stars be propitious to the undertaking. May Mars 
and Venus take this terpsichorean meeting under their 

NGSTON, JAMAICA.—A Lecture.—The Rey. 
Davis lately delivered a lecture on “ The origin of = 
rites and worship of the Hebrews.” The room was filled 
with a highly respectable audience, a large portion of 
whom were ladies. The chair was taken by Dr. A. Fiddes 
‘The subject of Mr. Davis's lecture was curious and ine 
structive in no ordinary degree, and the reyerend lecturer 
handted it with great ability and with an impressive elo- 
quence, keeping alive the ,attention and-interest of the 
company to the very last word he uttered, although the 
lecture occupied nearly an hour and a-half jn its delivery 
—Abridged from the Jamaica Guardian. : 

Warsaw.—NumBer or Jews.—At Warsaw there are 
about 50,000 Jews,’who worship in 142 synagogues and 
prayer-rooms. The largest synagogue can only hold 400 
persons. All efforts of the congregation to receive per- 
mission to build’ a large synagogue have hitherto proved 
futile. It is, however, expected, now that a more liberal 
feeling towards the Jews prevails, that a renewed appli- 
cation to the authorities for permission will prove more 
successful, 

Bavarta.—Tue Jewish Porvtation.—It was ob- 
served in the Chambers, that whilst the Bavarian popula- 
tion had within the last few years considerably increased, 
the number of Jews had positively decreased. Some years 
ago there were 60,700 Jews in Bavaria. At present there 
are only 56,844. This diminution was ascribed to the 
oppressive laws which forced the Jew to emigrate. } 
PoLanp.—THE FRATERNISATION.—The Warsaw cor- 


marvellous effects produced on the popular mind by the 
late demonstrations in Poland, The political instincts 
seem to have effuced.all religious animosities. Throughout 
all Poland the rabbis, at the head of their congregations, ° 
were seen to take part in the funeral service held in mee 
mory of the slain. In Warsaw the Polish Jews, in their 
peculiar costume, were seen attending the churches, and 
were allowed to be there with their heads covered. The 
funeral services in the synagogues were attended by many 
Christians, of all ranks and professions. A powerful effect 
was > asagsce on the audience by the peculiar Hebrew 
meMdies, probably never before heard by the’ Christian 
attendants. ‘The funeral discourse’in the German syna- 
gogue, delivered by Dr. Yastrow in Polish, stirred up the 
feelings of all from the bottom of the heart. Had it been 
allowed to get it printed, thousands ‘and thousands of 
copies would have been sold. As it was, hundreds of copies - 
were circulated in manuscript. The Christians and Jews, 
so long alienated from each other, seem, as if by some 
magic, all at once to have understood each other. 


religionist, having been amnestied by the King of Prussia, 
will pay a visit to his native country. But as he during 
his exile has become a French citizen, and actually holds 
an appointment in one of the imperial lyceums, he will 
return to France. Ife will, however, previously, by the 
direction of the French Government, undertake a scientific 
journey through South Germany, chieily for scholastic 
purposes.—A, Z. d. I. 
-A Provipentiat Escare.—Not far from Warsaw 
there is a small town called Mlawa, where a Jew keeps 
a public house. One evening in February last, several 
strangers entered the bar, without, however, calling for 
anything, only whispering to each other. Their conduct 
seemed so suspicous to the publican that when they left he 
ordered his servant-girl to follow them, and to observe 
their movements. She soon brought back word that the 
strangers had taken the route towards the church, which 
they entered through a window, by means of a ladder. 
The Jew, suspecting a burglary, at once raised an alarm, 
and when the church was entered, all the valuables were 
found packed up, ready for remoyal ; the images of the 
saints were shamefully mutilated and soiled. On the head 
of the large figure of Jesus was founda cap generally worn 
by the Jews, and over its shoulders an arbang kanfoth. 
The burglars having been brought before the authorities, 
they confessed that they had intended to secrete the pro- 
perty of the church in the house of the Jew, and then to 


rouse the people against the Jews, and thus to bring about 
their expulsion from Poland. It is awful to contemplate 
what the consequences of this conspiracy would have been 
to the Jews, had it not been discovered in time.—A. Z- 
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| the importance of the movemeat, and anxious to extend 


City.—The aggregate number of patients relieved i | 
the week ending April 27, was—medical, 1425; surgical, 


630; total, 2155; of which 655 were new cases. 


respondent of the “‘ A. Z, d. I.” continues to dwell on the — 
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— — 
PRESENTATION OF A. TESTIMONIAL TO 
THE REV. MR. HARRIS. 

It is with singular gratification that we notice a 
movement, which resulted in the presentation of a tes- 
timonial to the Rev. Mr. Harris, the lecturer of the 
Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowledge, who delivers a discourse neatly every Sab- 
bath, at the rooms of the association, Board of Guar- 
dians, Devonshire-square. 

The movement originated among some of the regular 
hearers of the lecturer, who, feeling how much they 
benefited by the lessons imparted, and admiring the 
abilities of the expounder of the law, formed a com- 
mittee of twelve, all belonging to the working class, 
collected subscriptions among themselves, and with these 
humble mites, increased by the contributions of Messrs. 
A. N. Myers and Heilbut, who desired to be allowed 
to join the movement, procured a very handsome silver 
gilt sanctification cup, a spice box, and a salver, which 
they presented to the rev. gentleman, on Sunday even- 
ing last, at the above rooms. ; 

The committee having met at eight o'clock in the 
evening, 

Mr. Harris Barnett, who occupied the chair, said 
that there was no occasion for him to state the object 
of the meeting. They had assembled to express their 
feelings of gratitude to the worthy lecturer, not only for 
the useful instruction he had given and was giving 
them, but also for the lessons they sincerely trusted 
they would still receive from him. Pleasing as it would 
have been to him to be permitted on this gratifying 
occasion to act as the organ of the meeting, and present 
the testimonial himself, he yet had cogent reasons for 
denying himself this satisfaction. He himself was a 
foreigner. ‘The rev. lecturer was likewise a foreigner : 
and although the movement had originated among En- 
glishmen, and nearly all the subscribers to the testimo- 
nial were natives of England, he was yet afraid lest the 
motives and object of the presentation might be mis- 
construed should he himself have taken the most pro- 
minent part in the duties of the evening. fle would 
therefore call upon Mr. Metz, one of the attendants at 
the rev. gentleman’s discourses, and an Englishman by 
birth, to perform this pleasing task. 

'Mr. Metz had yielded with great pleasure to the 
wish of the chairman, although he could not see the 
force of his argument. ‘They were all foreigners. He 
himself was only one remove from a foreigner, his 
father having been a Dutchman. However, he would 
" not quarrel with this argument, since to it he was 

indebted for the honour of the position in which he was 

thereby placed. The chairman having forestalled all the 

remarks that could have been made by him on so grati-4 
fying an occasion, he would only say that were the testi- 
-monial to be presented to Mr. Harris a thousand times 
greater in value than it was, it was still a most inade- 
quate expression of the feelings of gratitude and respect 
they entertained for the rev. gentleman, and would 
still infinitely fall short of his merits as a lecturer. 
The testimonial was intended as a token of their recog- 
nition of his services to the cause of morality and re- 
ligion among the humbler classes, but not as a reward 
for them. ‘This reward could only be given by God 
himself. Mr. Harris was engaged in the arduous task 
of religiously impressing the humbler classes of the 
community. He had originally volunteered without 
fee. When he first commenced his labours he had 
only twelve hearers. But he persevered, and now the 
room could scarcely hold their number. The movement 
which gave rise to this testimonial was the most ho- 
nourable testimony to the efficiency with which the 
sacred task was performed, and the profound impression 
which the lessons imparted produced upon his audience. 
Although the rev. gentleman was now in the-service of 
the Association for the Diffusion of Religious Know- 
ledge, for the committee of which he entertained the 
highest respect, yet this movement was quite independ- 
ent of the association. It originated with and was brought 
to a close by working-men. He had, however, to 
express his regret that the efforts to bring those to the 
lecture room, who needed most the lessons inculcated 
there, had not yet been successful. Here the speaker 
drew a gloomy picture of the systematic desecration of 
the Sabbath perceived in the neighbourhood inhabited 
most densely by the humbler classes ; described the 
profane manner in which many of the children, 
under the very walls of the Free School, were allowed 
to spend the day of rest; censured in strong terms 

Jewish parents, who sent their children out on Sabbath 
with parcels; and expressed his cenviction that the 

authorities of the Free School, as well as those of the 
synagogues, could exercise a salutary influence on 
those godless persons, since nearly all of them were reci- 
pients of communal benefits. But the more melancholy 
this state of affairs the more urgent was the duty of 
perservering in the labours in which the association was 
engaged, and of rallying round the lecturer, so anxious 
to apply a remedy to the evil. By trying and trying 
again, they might in time succeed in effecting the much 
needed improvement. It now devolved upon him to 
present the testimonial to the rev. gentleman, to whom 
he wished long life and happiness. e284 

The health of the rev. gentleman havipg been drunk 
with great cheers, he said that, though in the habit of 
delivering long, perhaps too long, lectures, he could 
not make long speeches. He would therefore briefly 
express the feelings of gratitude which the proceedings 
of the evening had raised in him. Words were only 
signs for ideas and emotions. ‘They were therefore not 
always the proper standard for judging the sentiments 
which gave rise to them. This was the case with him, 
He could truly say, "538 W'S 
In this testimonial he perceived a gratifying proof that 
his words, as the prophet said, did not return empty. 

is' testimonial was doubly dear to him, because 1t'was 


|co-religionists had always come to the assistance of 


‘instance of this liberality. Several gentlemen then 


be a great sacrifice. It reminded him of the 
inculeated by the holy law, that the handfal of flour of 
the poor was as acceptable to the Supreme as the stately 
bullock of the rich, His friends had been pleased to 
magnify his merits. This error he must ascribe to 
their kind indulgence. He was conscious that his 
talents were but slender ; but even if his abilities were 
as great as his friends were pleased to represent them, 
he yet would have to appeal to the indulgence of his 
kind friends, as it was only in the silent midnight hour, 
when all around were enjoying sweet repose, that he could 
spare time for the preparation for his weekly discourse. 
The only merit he claimed was, that be possessed the 
will to discl arge his daties faithfully. The testimonial 
now presented to him would serve as a stimulus to him 
to endeavour further to deserve the approbation of his 
audience. He begged to return his grateful thanks to 
those who on this, his happiest evening, had presented 
him with this token of their appreciation. 

The Chairman then successively gave as toasts, ‘‘ The 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and the Rev. Mr. Abrahams,” 
(the dayan of the Sephardim congregation) who might 
be called the founder of the Jewish Association for the 
Diffusion of Religious Knowledge ; the Treasurer, the 
Hon. Sec., the Stewards, and the Press, which were 
suitably acknowledged. 

Mr. Nieto, the hon. sec., in returning thanks for his 
former master, the Rev. Mr. Abrahams, proposed the 
health of the Chairman, which was likewise responded to. 

The following toasts were likéwise proposed, The 
President and Committee of the Association, coupled 
with the name of the Rev. Mr. Harris, as the lecturer 
engaged by them; and the other occasional lecturers, 
the Revs. Green, Ascher, and Myers. 

In the course of the speeches delivered, the good 
effected by the Association was muck dwelled upon, 
and the suggestion thrown out that the working classes 
should form among themselves a visiting committee, for 
the purpose of awakening the dormant religious feeling 
in the indifferent, and devising measures for the 
promotion of the objects of the Association. It was 
especially the Treasurer, Mr, N. Levy, who developed 
this idea, and pointed out how the humbler classes 
themselves could on the one hand, by persuasion and 
argument, and on the other by the co-operation of the 
authorities of the Jews’ Free School and the synagogue, 
effect much good. ‘To the objection that no movement 
of this kind could be carried on without some means, 
however slender, the reply was given that the wealthier 


their humbler brethren, whenever means were required 
for the prosecuticn of a good cause, and the very exist- 
ence-ot the Association was referred to as a recent 


offered to join such a committee. The meeting, after 
having spent a pleasant and edifying evening, broke up. 

The following is the inscription on the salver :— 
** Presented as a token of esteem by a few friends to 
the Rev. H. A. Harris, in appreciation of his arduous 
endeavours to promote the spiritual welfare of his co- 
religionists.” 


STOPPAGE OF THE CONVERSION 
MEETINGS IN WHITECHAPEL. 

We have much gratification in stating that the con- 
version meetings in the above locality seem to be 
stopped for the preeent. Although it was expected, 
from Mr. Mason’s intimation on the previous Sabbath, 
that no one should be admitted without tickets, the 
Rev. Mr, Ascher, Mr. Bresslau, and Mr. Myers came 
at the usual hour, when they understood that no meet- 
ing would take place. Bills had also been distributed 
in the shops throughout Whitechapel, to the effect that 
a meeting would take place in Princes-street, Spital- 
fields, to preach to the Jewish women upon Jewish sub- 
jects, also by conversionists; and we are glad to state 
that this meeting did not take place either. It is due 
to those Jewish gentlemen who so promptly interfered 
to state that their energetic remonstrances, so ably 
seconded by the press, have for the present, and we 
hope permanently, put a stop to these unmanly displays 
of fanaticism, and to the futile attempts of leading the 
Jews away from their faith. 

We are aware that doubts have been expressed by 
men in high authority as to the policy of interfering at 
all, aud likewise ‘as to the expediency of giving pub- 
licity to the proceedings. It is evident, however, that 
it was that interference and that publicity given by the 
“ Jewish Chronicle,” pointing out to Messrs. Bousfield 
and Mr. Mason the errors of their ways, which have 
brought these misguided persons to reason, and showed 
them that their religious zeal was misapplied, as far as 
the Jews are concerned. The Jewish public are in- 
debted to Mr. Bresslau for having taken up the matter 
in the proper spirit, calling the Revs. Mr. Ascher and 
Mr. Green to his aid, and then, through the columns of 
the Jewish press, completing the good work. We 
believe that if some of these Jewish gentlemen would 
be bold enough to go to Exeter Hall on the grand 
field-day in the present month, when the Karl of 
Shaftesbury presides, and there claim a hearing and 
demand explanations, to which they certainly have a 
right, they might even there stop the proceedings, or at 
least have an opportunity of contradicting the maby 
false and exaggerated reports made on these occasions. 
Let the Jews speak out—they have nothing to fear 
from conversion authorities; the bubble can easily be 
exposed, and it will burst sooner or later.—S'rom a 


Correspondent. 


appointed Herr Joseph Wertheimer a member of the finan- 
cial commission. Herr Wertheimer, says the “A. Z. d. 
I.,”"-does not shine by his ‘riches, but his talent, intelli- 


lesson | 


JEWISH VOLUNTEER CORPS. . | 

A meeting of the Jewish Volunteers took placo on 
Monday last, at Zetland Hall, Captain Lazarus presiding. 

The chairman stated that the corps had only been raised 
three months since, and in that short period of time their 
number had growm to 180, and had been gazetted in far 
less time from its formation than any other now mE 
The corps had also, through good and evil report, 
head-way without any external aid from the public, while 
other volunteer corps were principally maintained by 
outside donations. The Jewish Volunteer Corps had 
likewise made appeals for assistance to their brethren in 
faith, who had answered them only to the tune of about 
£8. There was no doubt that if the post of commandant 
had been given to one of their richer co-religionists 
numbers would have joined the regiment, and a much 
larger amount of subscriptions would have been receivd. 
But pride and folly had done its work, and few of the 
upper classes had joined them. Some dissatisfaction had 
lately arisen among officers and men, and two officers had 
tendered their resignations, and were endeavouring to 
over their men to other corps. The lieutenant-colonel of 
the 6th Tower Hamlets had yery honourably refused the 
services of these men without the production of their 
discharge. Discipline among them had been very lax, 
and he, the commandant, had signified his intention to 
resign, but had not done so by the earnest entreaties of 
his officers and men. To secure for the corps a more 
healthy state of affairs, it had been considered desirable to 
amalgamate with some other corps, and while receiving 
the advantages that would accrue to them by such amalga- 
mation, the corps would still retain its own distinctness 
and independence. Captain Lazarus had been in commu- 
nication with Lieutenant-Colonel Money, of the 6th, and 
that gentleman had expressed his readiness t6 acquiesce in 
his terms. 
A resolution to this purpose was then carried unani- 
mously, with the exception of one dissentient. | 
A yote of confidence in Captain Lazarus was then 
carried with acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srrk,— Your corrrespondent, George’s,"’ views upon the 
social condition of the Jewish community are in the wain 
so just, and his criticisms of our public institutions so fair 
and impartial, that 1 am somewhat reluctant to intrude 
upon your space, by way of comment, but as his letter in 
the ‘Jewish Chronicle” of last Friday contains obser- 
vations with regard to the organisation of the Board of 
Guardians, which, if permitted to pass. nnnoticed, might 
mislead your readers, and check the deservedly increasing 
popularity of that most useful institution, I take the libert 
of offering a few remarks in explanation. ‘* George,”’ i 
feel persuaded is a friend of the Board ; he has obtained, 
however, but a partial insight into its working. That the 
sphere of usefulness for which it is adapted is circumscribed 
by a want of means, and by the anomalous character of the 
synagogal arrangements as regards the poor, I fully admit, 

Your correspondent, however, charges the Board with 
undue delay in relieving applicants. Now, sir, practically 
there is no ground for complaint on this head. In the ma- 
jority of instances some delay must take place. Were relief - 
afforded indiscriminately, and without investigation into 
the merits of the applicants, the old system of mendicity 
would be revived—the most importunate {who are gene- 
rally the least deserving) would receive the lion’s share of 
relief, whilst the claims of the more meritorious would be 
deferred or neglected, and thus one of the first objects of 
the board, viz., a thorough investigation into the merits of 
each applicant, would be defeated ; still, when a case of 
urgent want presents itself immediate assistance is afforded. 

The office is open daily, the clerk is always in attendance, 
and has an uncontrolled discretion in disposing of the cases 
which are brought under his notice. To show the extent 
to which he exercises his powers, 1 may mention that be- 
tween last ‘Thursday evening (when the Relief Committee 
met) and Monday morning, no less than forty-one porsons 
received immediate relief from the clerk. In some of the 
cases relief had certainly been previously ordered, but the 
majority were of an urgent character, and were relieved 
by the clerk on his own responsibility, and this occurred 
in a season of no very great distress. 

Another illustration of the prompt attention which the poor 
receive even when enquiries have to be made. A day or 
two ago a woman presented herself at the office whose 
husband had absconded, leaving her with four children 
almost deststute. Her application was made at 12 o'clock 
at noon,—at one the investigating officer visited her and 
made’ certain enquiries, at two she was relieved. Such 
cases, Sir, are of frequent occurrence. 

“George” writes that if the Visiting Committee had the 
power of relieving on the spot “* much waste of time to the 
poor man might be saved, and no exposé needed.” The 
Visiting Committee, sir, does possess, and has repeatedly 
exercised this power. In cases which appear to call for 
immediate relief, the visitors are permitted to afford as- 
sistance at once. If these gentlemen are considered ca- 
pable of exercising a wise discretion as to the nature and 
extent of relief reqnired (as *‘ George” would seem to 
think) they are surely fitting judges whether a case is such 
as admits of no delay, or whether it should more properly 
be reported to the Relief Committee, to be dealt with ia 
the ordinary course. 

As regards the indiscriminate mixture of applicants to 
which “ George” “alludes, [ am happy to state that 


measures have just been taken to mitigate this evil, to 


classify the applicants, and to save their time and feelings 
as much as possible on relief nights, while it 18 notorious 
that in many cases of great respectability relief has been 
sent to the houses of the poor, or afforded in the morning, 
privately, at the office. In all future arrangements which 
the experience of the Board may render necessary, I 
think I may safely affirm that everything will be done. to, 
soften as far as posssble the pangs of poverty. : 


gence, and honesty have obtained for him universal “con 


- the offering of men to whom the slightest expense must 


fidence. 


In conclusion, I may add that the Board will be glad 
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H ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 
bas oceurred to me during my visits among 
the poor, that Tracts in the English language fail ina 
great measure to fulfil the intention of the promoters of 
this excellent Society. 
It shonld not be overlooked, that the majority of our 
humbler brethren are Germans, and while many can read 
their own language, few are capable of understanding 
English. Thus among the very class where religious 
instruction, moral truths, and consoling reflections, 
would be most serviceable, these able tracts are a dead 
letter. Surely this should not be, when one step far- 
ther will accomplish the end in view. Now should those 
tracts which are more especially adapted to the circum- 
stances of the poor be translated into German, they 
would undoubtedly find a ready circulation in those 
arters where they would be most fraught with good. 
Se we must adept the seed to the soil which we have to 
fructify, so th« simplest truths imparted in home, as well 
as homely language, will best secure the moral develop- 
ment, and with it the material progress of our sons of 
toil. 

Among your numerous readers there will be surely 
found wany benevolent persons who would be both ca- 
pable and willing to devote some leisure hours to the 
work of translation, and others who would gladly con- 
tribute to the small pecuniary means requisite to carry 
this plar. into effect. 

Should the above suggestion be approved of, no exer- 
tion which can in any way tend to its ultimate success 
will be wanting-oa-the part of one who subscribes him- 


JEWIS 


A Memper or Tne Visitinec ComMITTEE. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


my statement at the dinner on the 24th inst. I men- 
tioned that my list amounted to £1015, which included 
£525 produced from the “ shilling” collection, and 43 
fresh annual subscribers of £1 1s. each. I alsoadduced 
as a further illustration of what could be done by per- 
severance ina good cause, that Mr. Isaacs, the only 
Jew residing in Lancaster, had obtained “shilling ” 
subscriptions from 142 Christians in that city; thus 
making, with his own shilling, £7 3s., and not £200, 
as in the report. 3 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
Laurence Levy. 
100, Westbourne-terrace, April 28th, 1861. 


MESSRS. BOUSFIELD AND THE CONVER- 
SION MEETINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sixr,—Our name having appeared several times in 
your paper, in reference to some meetings held in 
Whitechapel, we trust that you will do us the justice to 
insert the following remarks in your columns, 

We beg to say that we were not aware that Mr, 
Mason attended any meeting in connection with the 
Jews, until we were informed so by a letter from Dr, 
Adler; aad we cannot but express our surprise that the 
: liberty should have been taken of associating our bame 
Be: with any one in our employ. 
| We repudiate the idea of 

such meetings. 

After this explanation we trust your sense of justice 
and pradence will prevent you from publishing our 
name in articles in your paper containing any allusion 
to the subject. 

We are, sir, yours obediently, 
Joun anp Co. 

126, Houndsditch, London, April 29th, 1861. 

[After this explicit and straightforward declaration of 
Messrs. Bousfield, it would be unjust to associate their name 

’ any longer with the conversion tactics of their manager, or to 
hold them responsible for his pranks. We request our corres- 
pondents that may watch Mr. Mason’s future movements, to 
bear in mind this repadiation.—d. J. C.] 


having anything to do with 


ARISTOTLE AND SIMON THE JUST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sin,—We find also the following letter is an extract 
trom a preface prefixed to the ** Book of Prophets,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Angel, also found in the chronicles in the 
vatican at Rome, from Aristotle to his disciple, King 
Alexander the Greate. | 
“ Blessed is the Almighty, that opens the eyes of the 
blind, instructs sinners in the way to praise Him pro- 
perly, that vouchsafed in His mercy and compassion 
to draw me out of the confirmed folly in which I have 
been all my life in studying the science of philosopby, 
wherein | treated all subjects according to my wisdom, | 
and I wrote works in abundance, which were esteemed 
by all who read them, until at the latterend of my days 
T entered into argument with one of the sages of Israel, 
(meaning Simon the Just) who shewed me the strong 
hand of the ‘Torah,’ their inheritance from Mount 
i.. He drew my attention to the words of the 


Sinai, 
‘Tora, and when he shewed me the wonders of the 
holy words contained therein, and the truth too bigh 
for the senses, and I too weak to understand them, as 
most were above my comprehension—when | saw this, 


mind to study with all my might the 


» Which are founded om an unshakeable 


ious for the improvement of’ 
y if they be tendered in the kindly 


Dear Sin,—There is some error in your report of |. 


basis, and unlike philosophical wisdom ; therefore, my 
dear disciple, King Alexander the Great, be not de- 
ceived by my philosophical works ; and if I eould 
| collect all my works that are dispersed in all parts of 
the world [ should bure them, and not leave a single 
one that could mislead, as I know the punishment I 
shall have to endure from the Almighty will be great for 
| having sinned, and caused others to sin; therefore, my 
son Alexander, I make known to you and all the world 
that most subjects, us determined according to the 
senses, are futile; and as my ill-luck has caused my 
works to be dispersed in all quarters of the west, I do 
herewith make it known, with my full and true know- 
ledge, that they are not worthy to be looked into, or 
pleasure found in them, because their contents are 
sinful, and their philosophy is an error, and | am now 
clear from sin, because I sinned without knowing it,” 
Yours most respectfully, ae 


Upper Bedford-place, April 28, 1861. 

{Our correspondent does not seem to be aware that this 
letter is spurious, as can be shown from internal and external 
evidence, although we do not mean to assert that the Stagyrite 
was altogether unacquainted with the law of Moses.—Ed. J. 


C.] 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 
No. 2. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Str,—When we find a large and well arranged set 
of opinions received as true by our neighbours, and 
thought false by ourselves, we are naturally led to 
enquire whence the errors arose, and when, and by 
whom they were brought in, and how it happened that 
they were received in place of opinions which we think 
true, and more agreeable to reason. So with that large 
body of opinions called orthodox by the majority of 
Christians, but which we Unitarian Christians reject ; 
how natural is it to ask, how did any of us Christians 
ever come to believe in the Trinity, that the Creator 
was a threefold Person or three Persons, while all His 
works declare that they were made with one Mind, one 
will, and with simple and harmonious unity of purpose, 
and while the New Testament gives so little counte- 
nanes tosuch curious and far-fetched opinions? Our 
antiquarian studies will, I think, throw some light upon 
this interesting question, if they will not wholly answer 


When we look back into the early history of the 
world, three thousand years ago, the Hebrew.nation 
was alone, or nearly alone, in possession of that great 
truth, (for so I must call it, though in so doing, I am 
begging the question,) that the world had been made 
and was upheld by one great Being, whom we call God, 
The surrounding nations, all except some of the Arabs, 
were polytheists, or worshippers of as many gods as 
they had feelings and whims. And such also was the 
state of the nations when Christianity, an offset from 
Judaism, was first preached in Galilee and Judea. The 
founder of Christianity and ‘his apostles were all Jews, 
and would have been as much shocked as your readers 
at any religious teaching which should deny the simple 
unity of God. Though Jesus bad allowed himself to 
be called a son of God, he never for a moment pro- 
fessed himself other thar a human being. He explained 
the meaning of the title when in his celebrated sermon 
on the mount he says, “ Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called sons of God.” The same title 
had been given to all the neighbouring & ings by their 
flatterers. When the Roman soldier on his death said, 
“ Traly this was a son of God,’ he may have had in 
his pocket the Greek coin of Augustus Ceesar, the late 
emperor, which styles that Roman a son of God, 


it was a branch of Judaism; the Christians were a sect 

of Jews. But as the Greek language was then generally 

spoken al! over the East, and was understood by many 

of the early disciples, they very naturaily tried to 

spread their opinions among the Greek Jews of Asia 

Minor, and in so doing were startled to find that they 

were more readily listened to by the pagans than by the 

Jews, to whom they addressed themselves. Hence 

arose a change in the arguments by which they hoped 

to convince their hearers. ‘This change is shown in the 

writings of the Apostle Paul. But still greater was the 

change in the next generation of teachers. Christianity, 

as taught by a pagan convert, was by no means the 

same religion as that taught by a Jew or a Galilean 

convert. It could not but be modified by the previous 

education of the convert. Hence the Platonist became 

a Platonic Christian, the Gnostic a Gnostic Christian, a 

pagan prone to superstition a superstitious Christian. 

Each of these sincerely believed that his own was the 

true Christinnity ; and as they soon became far more 

numerous than the original Jewish Christians, they 

were able, by mere force of numbers, to declare the 

Jewish Christians in the wrong. Orthodoxy may at all 

times be explained as the religion of the larger number; 

the few are declared to be heretics, and get frowned 

upon accordingly. 

Alexandria was one of the places in which Christia- 

nity was preached within the first century; and in the 
Epistles to the Hebrews we see traces of the mystical 
philosophy of Alexancria ; Judaism grafted on to pagan 

learning. From Alexandria the religion of Jesus spread 
into Egypt; and there it was destined to be again 

changed, The Egyptians were a gloomy, serious race 
of med, very unlike the gay afid lively Greeks, They 

were more earnest in their opinions than any of the 
other pagans ; and such earnestness is very convincing. 
Rome in particular was _most willing to import saper- 

stitions from Egypt. The gloomy worship of Isis, 
Osiris, and the infant Horus, was far more attractive in 
Rome than the. more cheerful worship of Jupiter and 
Juno. Hence we might naturally expect to find that 
as soon as the Egyptians received Christianity, they ) 


As long as Christianity was preached only in Judea | 


were supposed, by the Romans at leas blé te 
teach it inthe teuest form. And 
that as soon as Rome, the mistress of the world Gave 
ts sanction to Christianity, in the thir] and fousth 
century, then it was Egyptian Christianity which wag 
declated to be orthodox, and the Greek and Syriac 
Christians were called heretics. Hence it is in Egypt 
that we must seek for the seeds of those maystiodl 
opinions which now pass current in Christendom; and 
fortunately Egyptian studies have been pursued $0 far 
with success that we shall have no difficulty in findin 

them there.— Yours obediently, . 


S. S. 


THE SEPTUAGINT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Sir, —I have just seen Mr. Heinfetter’s letter in the 
" Chronicle” of the 19th inst., and in answer to hig 
questions respecting the “discrepancies between the 
existing Hebrew text and the Septuagint,” I beg to 
inform him that the authors of the Septuagint, (the 72 
sages) after translating to King Tatmai the orieinal 
text, admitted having intentionally al ered several 
portions, which are enumerated in the Talmud, and 
the reasons for each of the alterations given. 

Amongst them is the one named by Mr. Heinfetter ; 
and just before that, in Genesis i. 26, the Hebrew text 
says, ‘‘ Let us make man;” the Septuagint, “I shall 
make man.” 

I could instance many others, buat not being pos- 
sessed of a Talmad, can only refer him for the proof 


of what I have stated to p"> =555>, and in several 
other places in O“%D. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 

| _ A. 
Newport, Monmouthshire, April 28, 1861. 
[In giving insertion to the Rev. Mr, Harfeld’s letter, we 
to observe that of Jewish writers the subject has been fully 
discussed in the “Meor Enayim,” by Rabbi Asariah 


E°NINN, by Mendelssohn, in his preface to his translation 
of the Pentateuch, and in our own days by the Rey. Doctor 


Frankel, in his two most learned publications on th 
gint.—Ed J. C.] 


Decrine or tHe Jews in Eoypr.—In the year 
which was made famous by the consulship of Cicero, 
Jerusalem was taken by the Roman army under Pom. 
pey ; and Juda, which had enjoyed a short-lived free- 
dom of less than one hundred years under the Macca- 
bees was then put under a Roman governor. The for-- 
tifications of the temple were destroyed four hundred 
and eighty-three — or as it is stated in the Book of 
Daniel, at the end of sixty-nine weeks, from the going 
forth of the command to rebuild them in the first year 
of the reign of Cyrus. The Roman ensigns, or ‘the 
abomination of the destroyer,’ were then fixed upon the 
sacred battlements. ‘This was felt by the Jews of Lower 
Egypt as a heavy blow, and from this time their suffer- 
ings in that country began. While their brethren had 
been lords of Judma, they had held up their heads with 
the Greeks in Alexandria, but apon the fall of Jerusas 
lem they sunk down to the rank of the Egyptians. They 
thought worse of themselves, and they were thought 
worse of by others.’ The Exyyptian Jews were very 
closely allied tothe people of the Delta. Though they 
had been again and again warned by their prophets not 
to mix with the Egyptians they seem not to have lis« 
tened to the warning. They were in many religious 
points less strict than their brethren in Judea. The 
living in Egypt, the building a second temple, and the 
using a Greek bible, were ali breaches, if not of the law 
at least of the tradition. They surrounded their syna- 
gogues with sacred groves, which were clearly forbidden 
by Moses. Though they were not guilty of worship- 
ping images, yet they did not think it wrong to have 
portraits and statues of themselves. In their dislike of 
pork, in their washings, and in other Eastern customs, 
they were like the Egyptians; and hence the Greeks, 
who thought them both barbarians, very grudgingly 
yielded to them the privileges of choosing their own ma 
gistrates, of having their own courts of justice, and the 
other rights of citizenship which the policy of the Ptole- 
mies had granted. The Jews on the other hand, in 
whose eyes religion was everything, saw the Greeks 
and Egyptians worshipping the same gods and the same 
sacred animals, and felt themselves as far above the 
Greeks in those branches of philosophy which arise out 
of religion, as they were below them in that rank which 
is gained by success in war. Hence it was with many 
heart-burnings, and not without struggles which shed 
blood in the streets of Alexandria, that they found thems 
selves sinking to the level of the Egyptians, and 
losing one by one the rights of Macedonian citizenship. 
Sharpe's History of Egypt. 
Mazacan.—Insutt.—The “ Gibraltar Chronicle” 
of the 16th ult. says, recent accounts from Mazagan 
mention considerable disturbance and excitement as ha- 
ving occurred in that town on the day after Good Friday. 
The Roman catholics of the lower order, it appears, de- 
termined to enjoy the pious amusements appropriate to 
the day, of hanging, and afterwards burning and dise 
membering, stuffed figures representing Judas Iscariot. 
Unfortunately, they dressed their figures as Jews with 
flowing beards, which costume, however historically cote 
rect, could not fail to be viewed as an insult by the 
Jewish population of the town. The Jews collected in 
great numbers, and demanded that the figures should be 
removed. Failing m their request, they assaulted with 
stones the house from which one of the figures was s¥s° 
pended. This led tothe Moorish soldiery being ¢ 
out, by whom the crowd was quickly dispersed and order 
restored. . The Moorish population, we are told, entered 
into the amuservent with the most exuberant joy, follow- 
ing the mock Judas, who was paraded on an ass through 


the streets, and yelling with delight when a leg or 30 
arm of the supposed Jew was shot away. ‘) 
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THE JEWISH POOR. 
It is not long since we reeorded the transactions of 
the Board of Guardians for the Jewish poor, and ex- 
ressed a hope that the cause espoused by that body 
seer meet with the sympathy of other classes of the 
community Resides those on whom it has especial 
claims. We are not aware that the Jewish poor have 
been cared for by any but their co-religionists ; perhaps 
other sections of the community have enough to do for 
those nearer to them ; certain it is, that the proverb, 
+‘ Rich as a Jew,” needs to be balanced by the assertion 
that every Jew is not rich. The Board of Guardians of 
the Jewish poor is constituted very much after the fa- 
shion of parochial relief boards; but its action is free, 
r-laws have no influence over it, except for precept 
d example, and the funds at its disposal are contri- 
voluntarily. Its functions are various. ft acts 
sn the capacity of a mendicity society for the discovery 
ail exposure of imposition; it distributes relief in 
: oney and relief in kind, where the cases are known to 
“vA those of real distress; it assists poor Jews to emi- 
rate, it assists them to loans, gives medical aid in 
oe of sickness, and promotes the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and instruction in morality and sanitation. 
No one can doubt the necessity and usefulness of such 
a body, the proceedings of which are conducted in a 
liberal spirit, and with the professed object of limiting 
rather than extending the area of commaual pauperism. 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER; 


Obedience to the dictates of an intelligent judgment, 
not bound by any entanglement of red tape and lega- 
lised authorities, we do not doubt that the labour-test, 
if adopted, will be ina way to do good unmixed with 
evil. Another project for the same end is to form an 
institution in which those who know. trades shall be 
compelled to practise them, and even instruct others in 
their pursuits. For this there are no fands at present 
existing, and the Board speak gravely as to their fands 
for the work they have already in hand. There are but 
few annnal subscribers, and the total of receipts in the 
last halfyear was only £912 18s. Nevertheless, a 
balance was carried forward of £271 1s. 10d. ; and 
while thia lasts, we should hope the well-to-do among 
the Jewish community will bethink themselves of the 
claims of their co-religionists in distress, and come to 
the aid of the Board in the true spirit of biblical charity, 
It would not be fair, perhaps, to institute any 
lengthened comparison between the operations of the 
Board and the general working of the Poor-law in the 
parochial districts of the establishment. Bat the fact of 
its successful operation in giving imaiediate relief, in 
checking the growth of pauperism, and in generally 
supervising the ethics of the poor under its charge, 
itrespective altogether of legal powers, and by means 
of voluatary.aid alone in the matter of finance, may be 
worthy of note to those who watch the workings of the 
solial machinery that derive their impulse from imperial 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 


casts, in a late nomber of his monthly, a retrospective 
glance at the state of the Jews, making a few prefatory 
remarks, which we translate.. 

Judaism is placed in the midst of life. Its object is 
to raise man to the highest ideal, but its prescriptions 
are not ideal, and do not require the renunciation of 
ourselves, and neither favour a contemplative state nor 
a pietistic bigotry; bur proceeding from the purest 


the prescriptions of Judaism, apply to man in his a¢- 
tivity, which they regulate in conformity with these 
truths, which incessantly remind him of the objeet of 
his existence, such as expounded by them. But bee 
cause Judaism envelopes life, therefore it cannot but be 
affected by it. ‘he exigencies of the age, becoming 
more and more pressing, produce a hard conflict. How 
can this conflict be smoothed? Thix grave question 
finds its solutiow in two opposite systems ; we have 
before us two tendencies, neither of which can lay claim 
to our approbation. 


Whoever is impressed with the importance of religion 
is convinced that Judaism has fundamental laws, which 
cannot be altered by time and its influences: what is 
to-day considered as a progress of the age may to-mor- 
row appear asa step backwards. In general, time can 


The director of the rabbinical seminary at Bresslau, 


truths, acceptable to every one, and returning to them, 


wr 


only be allowed a very limited right in referonce to 
Judaism, announcing itself as a revealed law, What 
position is occupied by those so-called reformers, who 
have not fixed the limits of how far, who always show 
themselves ready to abolish, are always prepared with 
negations, and can only produce as a proof an insipid 
rationalism’ It is evident they lack the earnestness 
and depth of religious impressions, and it is: for this 
reason that their reforms lack vitality. This absence of 
reverential feeling is not less evinced by the manner in 
which religious science is discussed by them. The 
sacred writings are handled with a frivolous thought- 
lessness ; mot even that auspicious earnestness bestowed 
upan the preductions of other authors is devoted to 


power. It may be said, that if in one section of the 
community which has already to contribute to the sup- 
port of the poor in their several parishes, the voluntary 
system of relief to those in association with them an- 
swers all the ends of mercy and justice, might we not 
do without Poor-laws altogether, and entrust the task 
of relieving distress to local bodies, possessed of ful] 
freedom cf action, and guided. only by the counsels of 
experience ant! observation? The comparison might 
be worth making, the suggestion worth considering ; 
let those consider it who. are so far versed in detail to 
come to sober conclusions of general and practical 
import. 

(In copying this article from the “ City Press,” and doiag 


It is a matter of surprise, we think, considering the 
large number of Jews resident in London, and the very 
humble position which the majority appear to occupy, 
that during the six months ending December last the 
number of applicants to the Board for relief Was only 
97g. Compared with the total Jewish population, this 
js, perhaps, 4 large proportion; nevertheless, when we 
cast our eyes abroad, and take note of the precarious 
occupations in which large numbers are employed, and 
the general paucity of industrial handicrafts among 
them, we regard it as exemplifying a thrifty state of 
the Jewish community. Jews are neither idle ner 
drunken; a Jew is always busy, though it may be in 


er than in production ; always sober, though 
tale dirt, cad with all the elements of distress 
and discomfort about him. A survey of the narrow 
lanes in which the Jews take up their abode in large 
- numbers, would impress a stranger with the belief that 
there existed in the rear of the great City thoroughfares 
immense Jewish populations, immersed in the extreme 
of poverty ; yet, according to the proverb, “ the more 
dirt the more money,” many of these apparently desti- 
tute persons are as well to do as their neighbours who 
make more show, and enjoy a larger share of the de- 
cencies of life. Annother odd circumstance for a se 
parated community, supposed to be held firmly together 
by ties of blood and religion, no less than 628 of the 
878 applicants were unattached to any synagogue, | 
which does not speak well for the spiritual condition of 
the poorer orders of the Jewish community. It is said 
that the majority of Jews are of no religion at all, It 
is not for us to remark either in defence or refutation 
of such an averment; but when nearly three-fourths of 
the total number applying for relief are confessedly 
unattached to the institutions of their national religion, 
it shows that among the poorer Jews there is either a 
vast amount of ignorance and disregard for religion, or 
an open rejection of it as the bond of union among the 
race. The working of the Board further shows that a 


fallen into error. 


jusuce to its kind spirit and tone, we yet deem it expedient to 
refer to two statements, in which the writer has incidentally 
The Board of Guardians hae not for one of 
its objects the diffusion of religions knowledge and instruction 
in morality. ‘This task has been ungertaken by a special 
association, not connected with the Boal. Nor does there, to 
our regret, exist in the Jewish commutNy any special organi- 
sation for the diffusion of sanitary knoWledge, although, no 
doubt, itis INCIDENTALLY promoted by the Board. The infer- 
ence, moreover, that the spiritual condition of the Jews must be 
bad, because many applicants to the Board are unattached to 
any synagogue, is quite erroneons. These applicants are 
mostly foreigners, without a permanent home,.and in such 
abject poverty, that instead of contributing towards the sup- 
port of the synagogues, they have to be assisted by them. Itis 
therefore clear that such persons are not in a position to 
attach themselves to any synagogue, that is, to become con- 
tributing members thereof. From this, however, it does not 
follow that they are either unwilling to avail themselves of the 
spiritual comforts which the synagogue affords to its members, 
or that this excludes them from participation in its consola- 
tions. On the contrary, although they cannot contribute any- 
thing towards the support of our religious institutions, yet are 
they not excluded from its benefits, and they do avail them- 
selves of the boon. To the credit of the strangers it must be 
added, that many of them, as soon as they get settled homes; 
and are in possession of the necessary means, attach themselves 
to synagogues, that is, become supporting members thereof 
Nay, we may even add that the gaps in the Anglo-Jewish com- 


mishnah and gemmara, ‘sc 
the religious field either to mysticism or symbolism. 
From the most ancient doctors devoted to the stady of 


his disciples, to the last talmudical authors engaged in | 
the study of hilchoth yetsirah, no religions obligation 


them. Their researches have only one tendency—to de. 
prive Scripture of its authority, and thus to be able to 
reform without the least hindrance. What is ridiculous 
is that these gentlemen pass themselves off as martyrs, 
Let us rather grant this title to the ancient rabbis, 
(although they did not lay claim to it) to those men 
who, struggling against the greatest deprivations, and 
renouncing all amenities of life, made the preservation 
of religion the task of their existence. 
devoted to faith, and laboured for its dissernination and 
consolidation in the heart of the people. 
destructives acting the part of martyrs there is no 
evidence that they ever. sacrificed their post to their 
convictions. Their convictions generally come after the 
acceptance of office. 
vation nor co.iservation will arise to Judaism from that 
quarter, Will it perhaps arise from the quarter in 
which every pious custom is considered as a powerful 
support of the religious edifice ? 
be borne in mind Judaism, such as expowuded in the 


They were 


jut of these 


But enough of this. Neither gal. 


things have to 


not allow any influence on 


in 


as Rabbi Yochanan ben Saccai and 


i e number of foreign. Jews corre to these 
See no means whatever of self-support. No 
less than 110 persons presented themselves for relief, 
who had arrived in this country since the Ist of July 
last, and on the other hand sixty-two were sent abroad, 
partly or wholly at the expense of the Board, and of 
the forty -eight remaining, one half were refused relief, 
It is a rule of the Board that strangers shall be resident 
in the country six months ere being entitled to assist- 
ance, and this rule, it is hoped, will diminish the number 
of such unwelcome visitors, and compel those who do 
come to bring with them some means of subsistence. 


munity, the ranks of which are constantly being thinnod by 
emigration to the colonies or the United States, are filled by 
these very strangers, many of whom reach our shores in great 
destitution, and by dint of energy, perseverance, knowledge, 
and honesty, not rarely in a few years attain to affluence and 
an honourable position.—Ed. J. C.] 


was ever imposed in consequence of a symbo.ical inter. ag 
pretation. The law does not speak io symbois aed 7 
types, but in clear distinct words. To raise by symbols ig 
a simple custom which is often an abuse, to the dignity ae) | 
of a sacred usage, is to misconceive Judaism. To 4 
perceive symbols in the laws is a dangerous error, the 
consequences of which lead to apostacy. It is enough 4 


Rare Coin at THE Mint.—The Cabinet of Coins 
at the Philadelphia Mint possesses great interest, not 
only to those devoted to numismatics, but from the his- 
torical epoch which many of the coins bring to mind,— 
One of the ancient coins at the Mint is thus described 
by alate visitor to the institution :—The Samaritan 


to call to mind the Alexandrine school and its repre- 
sentatives, who believed to pay to religion a striking 
homage by symbolics, carrying the system so far that 
at last the symbol appeared to them to be a useless 
form, the law a dead body, and finally separated them- 


The Jewish guardians are in no humour to invite poor 
Jews into the country ; indeed, they speak without 
reserve on the subject, and plainly intimate that they 
d. | 
ea cases, only 286 were new ; 80 that nearly 
600 remain in the ranks of pauperism from the see ap 
half-year’s account. But it must be 
the fearful winter pinched the Jewish poor as cy the 
rest of the population. The docks were closed y aes 
building operations were suspended, the working “ i 
had no money to spend im the articles chosen by the 
Jews for traffic, and trade ia the Jewish quarters was 
at a stand-still. The slackness of the tailoring and 
slopwork trades cut off the supplies to those of them who 
follow such handicrafts; and in the Jast fortnight of the 
year the pressure on the Board was such that extra offi- 
cers were required, committees sat far into the night, 
and every agency was evoked to stay the mareh of the 
general calamity, so far as it affected the Jewish people. 
The number of applicants amounted at one time to not 
fewer than 100 per day ; and the Jewish ministry joined 
hands with the Board, and assisted in house visitation, 
with gifts of money, food, coals, and clothing. 

Even-at that time of unprecedented pressure the same 
anxious care was taken in investigating individual cases. 
Refusals) were made unreservedly where it was dis-- 
covered that there was any attempt at fraud ; and, at the 
same time, instantaneous’ relief was given to those 
known to be deserving victim#of unforeseen calamity. 
To carry out still further this cheek against the growth 
of pauperism, it isin contemplation to apply a labour 
test,” and the statistics of the operations show that there 
‘ate at Jeast 150 cases in which such a test might be used 
with advantage. As we are no friends of the labour 
test as usually adopted under the Poor-law, we trust 
that the Jewish Board will mingle with it a grain of the 


shekel of Simon Maccabeus, a ruler in Judea under the | 
Syrian paramount monarchy. Although everyone has 
heard of the Jewish shekel, yet let it be understood 
that there never was a genuine coin of that sort, or any 
bearing a Hebrew inscriptiun. Shekel is a term of 
weight, and was used in weighing gold and silver long 
before those metals were made into coin; but when 
Simon obtained permission from Antiochus to coin 
money, he caused silver shekels to be made, bearing le- 
gends inthe Samaritan character. This was about one 
hundred and forty-five years before the Christian era, 
One of these pieces, obtained in Smyrna through the aid 
of the United States Dragoman at Constantinople, at 
the cost of about twenty-one dollars, nay be seen in the 
cabinet of the Mint, and although far from being a 
handsome coin, is a great curiosity, -\o piece receives 
more notice from visitors. On one side is the budding 
rod of Aaron, with the words * Jerusalem the holy.” 
On the other acup of incense, or pot of manna, with 
the words *‘ Shekel of Israel.” Te piece weighs two 
bundred and seventeen grains ; fineness, ninety-five per 
cent; value, fifty-eight cents. There is also in the 
collection one of the Hebrew shekels, which were for- 
merly madein Prussia, to be sold to pilgrims.—/sraelit. 
Hottoway’s: Pu.ts.—Goov Aprrerire, EXCeLLEent Diges- 
TIon.—In the majority of-persons, loss of appetite is the first 
indication of departing health, and should at once receive atten- 
tion, or actual disease will follow. For the cure of disordered 
digestion and liver complaints, Holloway’s excellent Pills are 
probably unrivalied, certainly unsurpassed. The invalid will 
never experience disappointment or fallure in the removal of 
his ailment by means of these purifying Pills. On reaching 
the stomach they immediately correct heartburn, flatulency, 
and undue acidity; and secure the secretion cf perfect bile, 
and, passing into the intestinal canal, they gently arouse it to 
| natural activity without producing pain, irritation, or exbaus- 


salt of human sympathy, and as they are free to.act in| 


are not traced back to their source. 
painful impression to see inactive and ignorant belief 
setting itself up as a representative of Jndaism. 
gion 1s neither raised 
phrases, borrowed elsewhere. 
Judaism consists in science and scientific interpretation, 


selves altogether from Judaism. 


We must further say that many things without any 


importance are maintained with the most pious zeal, 


because they are considered as essential, becanse the: 
[t prodnces 


Reli- 
nor strengthened by pompous 
The vital element of 


He that does not possess this cannot, according to an 


ancient axiom of the Mishnah (Aboth ij, 5), raise him- 


self to the height of true piety. To conceal by pious 
externals the absence of science, or the fear of sounding 
its depth, can never be useful to religion. 

But if the conflict cannot be stayed by a reconcilia- 
tion, coming from either side, the apprehension of timid 
men concerning the preservation and the future of Ja- 
diasm ought not to be shared. There will always be a 
conflict between religion and every-day life, even as 
there is a conflict between ordinary and higher life. 
Now there is something in the nature of Judaism which 
cannot be debased or dissolved in hackneyed phrases of 
progress and enlightenment, so frequently heard from 
the mouth of the multitude. It makes demands on life, 
and requires that its children should raise themselves 
above what is common in life, Judaism will always 
exist in harmony with certain positive fundamental 
laws. There is in the Jewish heart a lively religious 
warmth. This it has preserved through thousands of 
years in a holy struggle, and which in its tarn preserves 
it by being deeply rooted in theconscience. The Jew’s 
feeling of a religious want is too powerfal to be satisfied 
with holiow phrases for any length of time, ‘* aed if 


tion’ For these reasons Holloway’s Pills are peculiarly well 
adapted fora family aperient. = 


| remains standing.” 


many a dry leaf talls, the sacred: tree, like an oak, 
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pared 
Aliscov 


their difference 


“Why thus: 


to him, therefore, belon 
prosper with it. 
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The 


THE JRWISH CHRONICLE AND HI 

A Jupictan Dectstox.—It bappened during the time 
that Rome held her sway over the Holy Land of J udea, 
that two Jews presented themselves before the High 
Priest, to request his decision in # matter of deep in- 
terest to both of them. It appeared that the one had 
sold the other a piece of land, in which on its being pre- 
for setting corn, an immense treasure had been 
ered—and as the seller had insisted it belonged 
by right to the parchaser, and this latter had positively 
refused to take it, they had come to the priest to arrange 

i” said the seller, “ delivered my 
Jand and its produce into the hands of my friend here, 
fot a certain sum of money, which he has daly paid me. 
It has pleased God to enrich the soil, and he has an un- 
doubted right to the benefit of the blessing. “I,” re- 
plied the buyer, “ purchased the land, but not the trea- 
sure that was beneath it; from the labour of my hands | PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in 
did I an'icipate my reward, and not from a souree which the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By 
my friend has parted with, in ignorance of its existence; 
the treasure, and may he | and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Beniscn. 
igh Priest was greatly per- 
plexed, but a Roman youth who was standing by, end 
ad heard the dispute, struck by the self-denial exhibited 
by both the Jews, and misunderstandidg a virtue he 
could not appreciate, exclaimed, ‘‘ Were I, learned 
Kabbi, in your place, 1 should quickly settle this| 
matter.” ‘‘ How so, my son?” demanded the priest. | 
I should order these two fools to be 
executed, and should appropriate the mon 
of the temple.” ‘‘ My son,” replied the 
“thou speakest of what thou dost not understand. The 
temple of the one holy and true God, blessed be his 
name ! is maintained by justice and mercy, and not by 
fraud and bloodshed ; but tell me, youth, does not the | ¢ 
son shine in thy city ?”’ “ It does.” ‘* Does it not rain | are permitted to the President of the Synagogue, Portsmouth. 
there also ?” “‘ Sometimes.” ‘ Does not the earth bring ——-- — ° 
forth her fruits ? and do not men enjoy them?” “ Doubt- 
less.” ‘' Then learn, my son, that the sun should with- 
hold his light from the land that has been stained by 
innocent blood, which the rain could never wash away ; 
and that the fruits of the soil that has been so polluted. 
sbould carry in them infection and death. No, far be 
it from me to do as you have hastily, I hope, said.” 
Then turning to the Jews, he continued, ‘‘ Have you N 
any children, my brethren?” | 
one; “I havea son, and my neighbour has a danghter.” 
God is great and righteous,” exclaimed the priest, 
“and has himself spoken in this case. 


dren be united in the holy bonds of wedlock, 


the treasure be their portion ; and forget not to tell them has had considerable experience in teaching. Address, 
that to Him who watcheth over virtue, they are in- 
debted for their happiness ; so may they and we remem- 
ber Him till death.” 

Wasninctox, D. C.—A Parnior or tut Time or 
tur Revorvtion.—We lately noticed a case of revolu- 
tionary claims made by the surviving son of an Israelite, 
and learn now the particulars of this 
case which we gladly lay before the public. Tle senate ) 
-  eommittee on reovlutionary claims reported favourably | Salomon, Montpelier-walk, Cheltenham. 
on it, We best represent this case in the very words | ~ | 
of the senate committee. They state, 1st—The claim 
of the memorialist is one of peculiar and decided merit, | Apply, any morning, at 8; Bwston-square, 
and such as to demand the most favourable consideration 
It is for losses sustained by money ad- 
he revolutionary struggle, when public 
credit was bankrupt and worthless, and to support the 
patriots who devoted their lives and energies to securing 
our liberties, when all other resources had failed them ; 
all of which is well sustained by the most conclusive 


adduced before your committee. A 
f the details of the case in con- 


5 


of Congress. 4 
vanced to sustain t 


proofs, 


proofs before yo 
the very period 


treason. 


was worthy fifty 


elay 
Teraelite, 


Haym M. Solomon, 


thorough examination o 
sideration the committee concludes its report thus: 1 
ur committee sbow that it was during 
above referred to that Haym Solomon 
st dollar, in sup- | | 


the government have 


was contributing his substance to the last d 

of the revolutionary struggle, when failure was not 
only loss of all, but to be followed with the penalties of 
He did not advance mere paper obligations, 
first to be dcpreciated and then repudiated, but he let 
specie dollars, one of which then 
and did it with no other hope of 
and the good faith 


now ; 


reward than the triumph of our cause, 
of the government and people he served. In view of 
these facts, so well established, your committee, in com- 
mon with the views so often expressed by the various 
committees who have performed a similar service in 
investigating this case, are of opinion that the memo- 
rialist is eminently entitled to relief. The memorialist 
only asks that he be indemnified to the extent of the 
revolutionary paper held by his father at the time of his 
death, with interest to such extent as Congress may see 
fittoallow. All the preceding committees have reported 
in favour of the 353,244 dols, 43c. with interest on the 
18,244dols. 88c. treasury certificates, and 17,S70dols. | for favours received since the death of his 
37c. commissioner's certificates, amounting to 36,115 
dols. from the year1790, making the aggregate o 
indemnity about 453,000; but your committee a 
last Congress modified the measure of interest, aud al- 
lowed from the first application to Congress, which was 
December 29, 1845, which said last named bill your 
committee again report for the relief of the memorialist, 
and respectfully ask its passage. Your committee fee) 
it their duty to remark that the memorialist is far ad - 
vanced in life, that he has sought his rights with equal 
tience and diligence, and that any further unnecessary 

ie would be-ungrateful if not a denial of jastice.— 


tan attempt pep 


unprincipled parties in our city to 
“he public with an inferior Starch, made up in 


that there is a 


ey to the use 
igh Priest, 


‘‘We have,” answered 


Let your chil- 
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Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Just published, 
FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 
“JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE” (contain- 
ing among other portions of Scripture, Psalms, Job, and Daniel), 
translated Dr. A. ‘BENISCH, under the supervision of the 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone 6s. 64. | 
Bent by post, Hebrew and English, J5s. 10d., and English alone, 7s. 
Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, Is, 6d, 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHLIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 
Century, through Poland, Russia, Little T , the Crimea, and 
several other Hestern Countries. Hebrew and lish. Price 5s. 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Da. Bexiscn. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 


r, Ay 
Beniscw. 1858, Price 4d. 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 


1858. 


Price 6d, 
ATENTS and REGISTRATIONS OF DESIGNS.— 

Office for obtaining British and Foreign Patents, registering 
and 84, Fleet-street, London, E.C. Conducted 
7 r. HENRY, Memb. Soc. Arts. Pamphlet of information free 
y post. 


USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG, Premier Prix du 
Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and Pupil of Joachim and 
niawski, begs to announce that he continues giving LESSONS 

on the VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE, and in SINGING. Schools 
attended. References to Pupils. Ali communications respecting 
pee and Pupils to be adressed to Mr, Hartog’s residence, 
aigrave place, Temple Bar, W.C. 


oy 


RBREW 


' 
4 


R. CANSRATT, Surgeon Aecouchenr, carries on 
at 4, Castle-street, Houndsditch for 
e may be con d from half-past 10 till 12, and from 4 «ll'7 daily. 


and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMIS8S 
AGENTS, 77 - 
New 2 street, Melbourne, and Queen-street 


J. COHEN, son and Successor to the hate J 
| D. 33, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, C 
lumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, General Can 


raetor, 53, Daury-Lane, Lonpox, W 


By permission of the Rev. Dr. Adler. 


J A. WHITE (Son of the late Abraham White 
of Middlesex street, Whitechapel) begs ‘ 
of the Jewish community, and the public in 
OPENED a SHOP in the above line, 
SUFFOL® BorovGss, and hopes, 
best — of Meat, combined with pun 
to orders, to merit a share of their este 
executed in all parts of town with 
moked Beef and 


Butcher, 
to inform his friends 

n general, that he has 
Situated at 13, Great 
by moderate prices and the 
ctuality and strict attention 
emed favours, which wij) be 
and dispatch, 

ickled Tongues, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE JEWISH PUBLIC 


ENRY F. LYON, son and successor to the late Isaac 
Lyon, of 26 and 27, Duke-street, Aldgate, E.C., in-returnj 
thanks for past and continued favours, begs to inform his friends 
and the Jewish public generally that, in accordance witli the wisly 
of many of his customers living westward, who find the great 
meonveniente of being supplied, more particularly in cases of 


emergency, he has;-for their convenience, TAKEN PRE MISES 
20a, STORE-STREET, Corner of ALFRED PL 
W.C., which will op 


, en on MONDAY, the 13th May. whe 
article may hed of the same quality and price st. his City 
establishment ; and trusts to meet with that encouragement whic 

»D.—H. 1. L, wilhattend personally from 8 a.m. till 8 

should any article be required at any other time iiatardens or 
Holidays excepted ) attention will be given on application at the 
private door, Shipping and Country orders attended to os usual, 


JEWISH YOUNG LADY is aprxious to obtain a 
SITUATION as GOVERNESS to two pies ¢ Children, or 
OMPANION to a Lady. No objettion to travel. References 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to Tuition, wishes for an 

ENGAGEMENT as Morning or Afternoon GOVERNESS. 
She is qualified to instruct in the various branches of an English 
Education, with French, German, Hebrew, and Music. Address, 
L. L., eare of Mr. 8. Solomon, 37; .Duke-street, Aldgate. 


ae or RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady, 
experienced in tuition, and with the best references, requires 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Qualifications—thorough English, Freneh, 
ood Music, the rudiments-of. German end Hebrew. Address, 
, 60, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico, S.W, 


ANTED, by a highly-educated German Young Lady, of 

ae respectable family,a SITUATION as RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS. She is fully competent to teach German and 
French in all their branches ; has some knowledge of Hebrew and 
Music, and is well acquainted with the Emgiish language: She 
+B,, b6, 


and let 


Shelden-street, Westbourne-terrace. 


ANTED, by a Young.Lady, a SITUATION as PRE- 

PARATORY GOVERNESS, who has had experience in 
teaching, and who is fully competent to iustruct’in English, Music, 
the rudiments of Hebrew and French. Salury not so mueh a cen 
sideration as-@ comtortable home. Address, K. C., 28, Norfolk 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a Young Jewish GIRL, to make herself 
generally useful, in a Boot and Shee Shop. Apply.to Mxs. 


ANTED, in a small Pamily, a good Plain COOK, of the 
Jewish persuasion, who thoroughly-understands her duties. 


O Parents and Guardians—A. SURGEON-DENIIST of 
extemsive practice in the provinces, has a VACANCY for an 
-DOOR PUPIL of Jewish persuasion, who will be treated as 
one ofthe family. For terms apply to Mr. S, A. Jones, 28, Port- 
land-street, Southampton. | 


— 


LADY is desirous of obtaining BOARD and LODGING 
in a private Jewish Family, at (he West-end of London. 
dress, stating terms (which must be moderate), Db: P., Joel’s 


Library, 42, Fore-street, F.C. 


After a 


RIVATE BOARD and RESIDENCE.—A Gentleman 
can be received in a highly respectable Family, residing at 
slington. Terms moderate. For particulars address. Y. Z., care 
T. Buckland, Esq., Chemist, 2, Spencer-terrace, Lower road, 


slington. 


O LET, DINING |ROOM or DRAWING ROOM 
APARTMENTS. at @ Jewish: residence, 14, German-place, 
Brighton, 


The 


M LISHMENT, 29, Sono Square, W. 
loor vacant, with extra Bed-rooms, if required. 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING. 
HOUSE, 10; South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 
oard and Residence on moderate terms. 
inner Parties attended to. 


Bote and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
ish 


A Drawing Room 


=; 


beg to announce that they have VACANCIES in their Estab- 
ment for a few select Boarders. Also a Drawing-room Suite of 
Apartments (with or without Board) at 50, Southampton-street, 
Strand. References exchanged. 
10, Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. 


TT ENRY SOLOMON, POULTERER, 3, Henzace Lane, 

Bevis Marks (Established 150 years); in returning thanks 

ate Uncle, begs most 

respectfully to inform the Jewish public at the West-end of the 

own that he will be very happy to wait on them to SUPPLY 

f the ARTICLES, of the Finest Quality the season produces at rea- 

t the | sonable prices; and also begs to state that any article required in 

haste can be supplied within one hour from the time of receiving 
post letter or telegram. 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 
S. diesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, Italian, and 
erman Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, or Blanc-manges. On 
all public occasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, S. has 
served the entertainments. 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, - 


quality of all Goods supplied by them, 
approved. 
P, and 8 B, invite a comparison of their 


RS. A. G. JONES’ PRIVATE BOARDING ESTAB- | 


Weddings and private | 


SAMUEL FRANKLIN’S 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT LADIES’, GEN 


AND CHILDREN’S BOOT, SHO 
MANUFACTORY, 


24, Cuurncp Street, 


ERCHANTS, Shippers, and Shopkeepers, SUPPLIED 
with GOODS, suitable for the H 
ndies, Australian, Cape, and other Rett snd West 


N.B-—Manufacturer of the everlasting j 
BOOTS and SHOES. asting improved RIVETTED 


TLEMEN’S, 
SLIPPER 


| 


EstaBlisHep 1843, 

CITY FURNITURE WAREHOUSES 

91 to 95, CiTy-Roap.. 

and S. BEYFUS solicit from the public 
of their STOCK OF FURNITURF. 


bac an Inspection 
guarantee the 
and exchange any article no 


ountry orders, carriage paid, to any part of the ki 

Iilustrated Catalogues, witn 300 cngiavings, sent 
_ 0” application. 

Special Estimates and Desigys. 


TO MBRCHANTS, WHOLESALE JEWBLLERS, AND FAC. - 
TORS,.IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 


L. JOSEPH, 48, Sr, Squares, 
(late of Luiverpoo) offers his services.as BUYER: of eve 
description of JEWELLERY, WATCHES, and HARDWARE 
GOODS, manufactured in Birmingham and its neiglibourhood 
B. L. 3, having been engeged for many years past in these various. . 
trades, is enabled to offer to those who may require his services the - 
advantages of a long and valuable experience. 


All orders entrusted to his hands will be attended to and emecuted 


with etuality and disnatch. In directing letters 
the address correctly, 


CITE OF LONDON CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
. CHANDELIER AND LAMP WORKS. 
NOTICE TO MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE. 


DEFRIES and SONS’ extensive SHOW ROOMS are ! 
open ily, replete with i ' 
every novelty in CRYSTAL. 
GAS, OIL, or CANDLES, 


and ORMOLU CHANDELIERS 
Desi of Chandehbers and Candelabras forwarded free. | 
THE, NEW LIGHT.—IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS, 
J. Defries and Sons, beg to inform Merchants and. the Trade 
that their Improved Lamps for the Season, free from smell or . 
pears. cam be had at their Wholesale Depét, 147, Houndsditch, . 
ondan, 
Moderator, Table, and other Lamps; Cot Glass, Earth 
enware, China, &c. 
Mauufactories at 1, 2.3, 6, and 111, Gaaven-LAne, Lonpon, E.C. 
and 100, BrRMINGHAMY 
Principal Dep6t and Show-rooms,—2i7, Houxpsprren, Lexpon 


THE BOYS’ CLOTHING AND OUTFITTING HOUSE 
REGENT. STREET, anp 26, WARWICK SIREET. 

B, JOSEPH & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
HE only Establishment where boys of all ages can be 


. completely clothed with superior Garments, at economical 
prices. 


COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS, 
and 
92 and 93, Queen-street, Portsea. 
“eg pur 6 
puv 


77 and 78, Grey-sireet, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


‘aud ‘gL pus LL 
AUYLNAOD 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 

The newest and most fashionable dress for boys from three to 
re Neg of age, ready made, from Meltons, Tweeds, Heathers, 

ngolas, Saxonies, and a variety of other materials, adapted for 
school use, promenade, or evening wear, from 18s. to 35s, 

THE ETON JACKET SUIT. 

eady-made, in a variety of new and fashionable materials, suit 

able for boys from ten to 15 years of age, from 25s. 


GENTLEMEN’S TROWSERS, lés. 64d. 
Made from Scotch Angolas, Tweeds, Heathers, and a variety of 


e, and 115, Gravel-lane 
made | public for their bestow 


eceive 


MANUEL COHEN, COOK and CONFECTIONER, 22, 
Wentworth-street, ones Goulston-street, corner of Bell- 
oundsditch, in returning thanks to the 

confidence and liberal custom during 
the late Holidays, begs to solicit their confidence and permanent 


| other materials, all warranted shrunk, cut by experienced cutters. 
GENTLEMEN'S CLYDE SUITS, from 44s, 
LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, from 85s. 
LIVERIES and PAGES’ SUITS. 
B. JOSEPH and CO.,, 
150, Regent-street, and 26, Warwick-street. 


| closely . resem on as regards q moderate prices, - at the | London: Pri ; : u 
ARCH, we it our duty to warn our fair | same time begs to inform the public that he will be most nappy Att 
Teaders to be careful when thatthe | to contract for Breakfasts, Dejeu and Suppers, eitherin En-| jn the Parish of the City of London. (E.C) 
“ the maker's “ Ro- gli’; or German Styles, A tobe made} London: Friday, May 3, 1861 
ERsroon,” is on every packag none e above address, Customers weited upon residences ; . . S. M. 
others are genuine,  itrequired if New York, Agent for tho United 
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